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Ducklings Afloat 


An Editorial 


E WERE wandering along 
the edge of our favorite 
pond, the interest of which is 
heightened by a colony of half- 
tame ducks. The brilliant green 
heads of the mallards, contrasting 
with their white collar lines and 
navy blue patches on the wings, 
might have been stolen from a jew- 
eler’s shop window. On this particular May morning, 
when just to be alive was heaven, a new family had 
appeared, consisting of papa and mama duck and 
six balls of brown fluff which could not have been 
more than a few days out of the shell. They were 
pecking sedately at a panful of cracked corn strewn 
on the edge of the pond. But as we cautiously ap- 
proached, their protective instincts got the better 
of them, and convoyed by their shooing elders, the 
infants wabbled to the edge and plunged into their 
native element, as if they’d been doing it for years. 
Ducklings, unlike humans, need no formal school- 
ing, not even the dress rehearsal of commencement 
exercises before they graduate to the daily sink-or- 
swim of adult life. It was John Fiske, the historian, 
who pointed out that what makes men different from 
the other animals is their long period of childhood 
dependence. But when young people stand on their 
commencement platforms, the civilization which has 
protected and trained them up to their maturity can- 
not promise them the same smooth and automatic 
future. They are entering a complicated world which 
has little use for copy-book maxims, and Commence- 
ment is—or ought to be—a fair index to what is go- 
ing on outside the school’s four walls. 

“The old-fashioned commencement program,” 
says one high school principal, “still hangs on though 
it has outlived its usefulness.” These traditional ex- 
ercises are likely to consist of music furnished by out- 
side talent, of salutatory and valedictory “orations” 
by the second and first-honor students, a long address 
by an imported lecturer—a prominent college presi- 
dent, clergyman, or public official—, and the tedious 





presentation of diplomas. By the end of the program 
every one is tired out. The orations and essays area 
bore to all but the nearest relatives. The address ig 
too often “full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 
and is chiefly an occasion for preaching at the gradu- 
ates. It’s merely the end of another school year. 

Of late years a new and more vitalized type of com- 
mencement has become increasingly popular. It is 
planned largely by the graduates themselves and 
aims to enlist all the students to take some actual 
part in the program. Such a commencement may 
take any number of original and attractive forms. 
It may consist of a pageant or allegory on the life of 
“our town.” A school in a textile-making community, 
for instance, may dramatize the thrilling story of 
weaving and spinning machinery and the rise of 
labor in the cotton industry. In a town where there 
are many foreign-born people, each national group 
can prepare tableaus, with native costumes, folk- 
songs, and other colorful features. 

Another valuable type of program is the demon- 
stration of special departments and activities, such 
as mechanical shop, scientific laboratories, home eco- 
nomics, music and art departments. In a rural school 
students can show new agricultural processes for 
soil conservation, care of live stock, farm electrifica- 
tion, dairy and poultry farming. 

A student speaker program organized in the form 
of a “panel jury” or a congress of delegates to deal 
with some important timely topic has been highly 
successful. The subject-matter for such group dis- 
cussions is almost unlimited. It can deal with the 
changing goals of education; the use of leisure time; 
safety; health; social legislation; youth movements, 
or international relations. In the present world 
crisis, the value of democracy against the dictatorial 
and freedom-destroying systems is a theme that can 
never be too often stressed. For Commencement, 
1938, it would be a fine contribution if every high 
school would read as part of its student program the 
“Bill of Rights” in the first ten amendments of the 
Constitution, the charter of all our liberties. 
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Country Full 


HERE I was, standing in the 
middle of the bedroom, trem- 
bling like I was coming down 
with the flu, and still not knowing 
what had happened. In all my days 
in the Back Kingdom, I never heard 
such noises so early in the forenoon. 
It was about half an hour after 
sunrise, and a gun went off like a 
cofferdam breaking up under ice at 
twenty below, and I’d swear it 
sounded like it wasn’t any further 
away than my feet are from my 
head. That gun shot off, pitching me 
six-seven inches off the bed, and, 
before I could come down out of the 
air, there was another roar like some- 
body coughing through a megaphone, 
with a two weeks’ cold, right in my 
ear. I hope I never get waked up 
like that again until I can get myself 
home to the Back Kingdom where I 
rightfully belong to stay: A man 
never knows what’s going to happen 
in the State of Maine. 
I ran to the window and stuck my 
head as far out as I could get it, to 
hear what the trouble was. Every- 
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of Swedes 
By Erskine Caldwell 


thing out there then was as quiet and 
peaceful as midnight on a back road 
in dead of winter. But I knew some- 
thing was up, because Jim and Mrs. 
Frost didn’t make a practice of get- 
ting up and out of a warm bed that 
time of forenoon in the chillish May- 
time. 

There wasn’t any sense in standing 
there in the cold air shivering in my 
nightshirt; so I put on my clothes, 
whistling all the time through my 
teeth to drive away the chill, and 
trying to figure out what fool was 
around so early shooting off a gun of 
a Sunday morning. Just then I heard 
the downstairs door open, and up the 
steps, two at a time, came Jim in his 
breeches and his shirttail flying out 
behind him. 

He wasn’t long in .coming up the 
stairs, for a man sixty-seven, but be- 
fore he reached the door to my room, 
that gun went off again: BOOM! Just 
like that! And the echo came rolling 
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back through the open window from 


the hills: Boom! Boom! Like fire- 
works going off with your eyes shut. 
Jim had busted through the door al- 
ready, but when he heard that Boom! 
sound he sort of spun around, like a 
cock-eyed weather vane, five-six 
times, and ran out the door again like 
he had been shot in the hind parts 
with a moose gun. That Boom! so 
early in the forenoon was enough to 
scare the daylights out of any man, 
and Jim wasn’t any different from 
me or anybody else in the town of 
East Joloppi. He just turned around 
and jumped through the door to the 
first tread on the stairway like his 
mind was made up to go somewhere 
else in a hurry, and no fooling around 
at the start. 

I’d been hired to Jim and Mrs. Frost 
for all of three-four years, and I was 
near about as much of a Frost, ex- 
cepting name, as Jim himself was. 
Jim and me got along fine together, 
doing chores and haying and farm 
work in general, because neither one 
of us was ever trying to make the 








































other do more of the work. We were 
hitched to make a fine team, and I 
never had a kick coming, and Jim 
said he didn’t either. 

The echo of that gunshot was still 
rolling around in the hills and com- 
ing in through the window, when all 
at once that cough-like whoop 
through a megaphone sounded again 
right there in the room and every- 
where else, like it might have been, 
in the whole town of East Joloppi. 
The man or beast or whatever ani- 
mal he was who hollered : -e that 
had ought to be locked up to keep 
from scaring all the women and chil- 
dren to death, and it wasn’t any 
stomach-comforting sound for a 
grown man who’s used to the peace- 
ful calm of the Back Kingdom all his 
life to hear so early of a Sunday fore- 
noon, either. 

I jumped to the door where 
Jim, just the minute before, leaped 
through. He didn’t stop till he got 
clear to the bottom of the stairs. He 
stood there, sticking his frazzled 
head around the corner of the door, 
looking up at me like a wild-eyed 
cow moose surprised in the sheriff’s 
corn field. 

“Who fired that shot, Jim?” I 
yelled at him, leaping down the stairs 
quicker than a man of my years 
ought to let himself do. 

“The Swedes! The Swedes are 
shooting!” Jim said, his voice hoarse 
and falling all to pieces like a stump 
of punk-wood. 

“What Swedes, Jim—those Swedes 
who own the farm and buildings 
across the road?” I said, trying to 
find the buttonholes in my shirt. 
“Have they come back to live on that 
farm?” 

“Yes!” he said, his voice croaking 
deep down in his throat, like he had 
swallowed too much water. “The 
Swedes are all over the place. They’re 
everywhere you can see, there’s that 
many of them.” 

“What’s their name, Jim?” I asked 
him. “You and Mrs. Frost never told 
me what their name is.” 

“T don’t know. I never heard them 
called anything but Swedes, and 
that’s what it is, I guess.” 

I ran across the hall to look out a 
window, but it was the wrong side 
of the house. Mrs. Frost was stepping 
around in the downstairs chamber, 
locking things up in the drawers and 
closets and forgetting where she was 
hiding the keys. I could see her 
through the open door, and she was 
more scared looking than Jim was. 
She was so scared of the Swedes she 
didn’t know what she was doing, 
none of the time. 

“What made the Swedes come 
back for, Jim?” I said to him. “I 
thought you said they were gone for 
good, this time.” 
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“I dont know what they came 
back here for. I guess hard times are 
bringing everybody back to the land, 
and the Swedes are always in the 
front rush of everything. But they’re 
all over the place, shooting and yell- 
ing and raising hell. There are thirty- 
forty of them, looks like to me, 
counting everything with heads.” 

“What they doing now, Jim, except 
yelling and shooting?” 

“I don’t know what they’re not 
doing,” yelled Jim, “but I can hear 
them, Stan! You hurry and lock up 
all the tools in the barn and bring in 
the cows and tie them up in the stalls. 
I got to hurry out now and pull up and 
bring in all of those new cedar fence 
posts across the front of the yard be- 
fore they start taking them off. 
We’ve got to make haste, Stan!” 

Jim ran to the side door and out 
to the back of the house, but I took 
my time about going. I wasn’t scared 
of the Swedes, like Jim and Mrs. 
Frost were, and I didn’t aim to have 
Jim putting me to doing tasks and 
chores, or anything else, before 
breakfast and the proper time. I 
wasn’t any more scared of the Swedes 
than I was of the Finns and Portu- 
guese, anyway. 

But there wasn’t any sense in try- 
ing to argue with Jim and Mrs. Frost 
right then, when the Swedes, like a 
fired nest of yellow-headed bumble- 
bees, were swarming all over the 


\ place as far as the eye could see, and 


when Mrs. Frost was scared to death 
that they were coming into the house 
to carry out all her furniture and 
household goods. So while Mrs. Frost 
was tying hers and Jim’s shoes in 
pillowcases and putting them out of 
sight in the closets, I went to the 
kitchen window and looked out to 
see what was going on around the tall 
yellow house across the road. 

Jim and Mrs. Frost both were right 
about there being Swedes all over 
the place. There were Swedes all 
over the country, near about all over 
the whole town of East Joloppi, for 
what I could see out the window. 
They were all around the barn and 
pump and the woodpile. There were 
Swedes everywhere a man could see, 
and the ones that couldn’t be seen, 
could be heard yelling their heads off 
inside the yellow clapboarded house 
across the road. 

There was a Swede everywhere a 
man could look. Some of them were 
little Swedes, and women Swedes; 
but when you come right down to it, 
there’s no sense in counting out the 
little Swedes and the women Swedes. 

Out in the road in front of their 
house were seven-eight autos and 
trucks loaded down with furniture 
and household goods. The Swedes 
were yelling and shouting at one an- 
other, and it looked like none of 


them knew what all the shouting g 
yelling was for It didn’t make any 
difference what a Swede was yelling 
about; just as long as he had leaye 
to open his mouth, he was tickled t 
death about it. 

I have never seen the like of g 
much yelling and shouting anywhere 
else before; but down here in the 
State of Maine there’s no sense ip 
being taken back at the sights to be 
seen, because anything on God's 
green earth is likely and liable ts 
happen between day and night, and 
the other way around too. 

Now you take the Finns; there’s 
any number of them around the 
woods. When a Finn crew breaks a 
woods camp, it looks like there’s a 
Finn behind every tree in the whole 
State, but you don’t see them go mak- 
ing the noise that Swedes do, with all 
their yelling and shouting and shoot- 
ing off guns. Finns are quiet about 
their hell-raising. The Portuguese 
are quiet, too; you see them tramping 
around, minding their own business, 
and working hard on a river dam or 
something, but you never hear them 
shouting and yelling and shooting off 
guns at five-six of a Sunday morning. 
There’s no known likeness to the 
noise that a houseful of Swedes can 
make when they get to yelling and 
shouting at one another early in the 
forenoon. 

I was standing there all that time, 
looking out the window at the Swedes 
across the road, when Jim came into 
the kitchen with an armful of wood 
and threw it into the woodbox be- 
hind the range. “Stan,” he said, “the 
Swedes are everywhere you can look 
outdoors. They’re not going to get 
that armful of wood, anyway, 
though.” 

Mrs. Frost came to the door and 
stood looking like she didn’t know it 
was her business to cook breakfast 
for Jim and me. I made-a fire in the 
range and put on a pan of water to 
boil for the coffee. Jim kept running 
to the window to look out, and there 
wasn’t much use in expecting Mrs. 
Frost to start cooking unless some- 
body set her to it, in the shape she 
was in, with all the Swedes around 

the place. She was so upset, it was 
a pity to look at her But Jim and me 
had to eat, and I went and took her 
by the arm and brought her to the 
range and left her standing there s0 
close she would get burned if she 
didn’t stir and cook breakfast. 

“Those Swedes are into every- 
thing,” Jim said. “They’re in the 
barn, and in the pasture running the 
cows, and I don’t know what else 
they’ve been into since I looked last. 
They’ll take the tools and the horses 
and cows, and the cedar posts, too, if 
we don’t get out there and put every- 













thing under lock and key.” 
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“Now, hold on, Jim,” I said, looking 
out the window. “Them you see are 
little Swedes out there, and they’re 
not going to make off with anything 
of yours and Mrs. Frost’s. The big 
Swedes are busy carrying in the fur- 
niture and household goods. Those 
Swedes aren’t going to tamper with 
anything of yours. They’re people 
just like us. They don’t go around 
stealing everything in sight. Let’s 
just sit here by the window and watch 
them while Mrs. Frost gets break- 
fast ready.” 

“They're Swedes, though, Stan,” 
Jim said, “and they’re moving into 
the house across the road. I’ve got 
to put everything under lock and key 
before they—” 

“Hold on, Jim,” I told him, “it’s 
their house they’re moving into. 
They’re not moving into your and 
Jim’s house, are they, Mrs. Frost?” 

“Jim,” Mrs. Frost said, shaking her 
finger at him and looking at me wild- 
eyed and sort of flustered-like, “don’t 
you sit there and let Stanley stop 
you from saving the stock and tools. 
Stanley came down here from the 
Back Kingdom, and he doesn’t know 
anything about Swedes.” 

Mrs. Frost was partly right, be- 
cause I’ve never seen the things in 
my whole life that I’ve seen down 
here near the Bay; but there wasn’t 
any sense in Jim and Mrs. Frost be- 
ing scared of Swedes. I’ve seen 
enough Finns and Portuguese in my 
time in the Back Kingdom, up in the 
intervale, to know that Americans 
are no different from the others. 

“Now, you hold on a while, Jim,” 
Isaid. “Sweedes are no different than 
Finns. Finns don’t go around steal- 
ing another man’s stock and tools. Up 
in the Back Kingdom the Finns are 
the finest kind of neighbors.” 

“That may be so in the Back King- 
dom, Stan,” Jim said, “but Swedes 
down here near the Bay are nothing 
like anything you’ve ever seen be- 
fore. Those Swedes over there work 
in a paper mill over to Waterville 
three-four years, and when they’ve 
Saved up enough money, or when 
they lose all they’ve got, as the case 
may be, they all move back here to 
East Joloppi on this farm of theirs 
for two-three years at a time. That’s 
what they do. And they’ve been do- 
ing that for the past thirty-forty 
years, ever since I can remember, 
and they haven’t changed none in all 
that time. I can remember the first 
time they came to East Joloppi; they 
built that house across the road then, 
and if you’ve ever seen a sight like 
Swedes building a house in a hurry, 
you haven’t got much else to live for. 
Why, Stan, those Swedes built that 
house in four-five days—just like 
that! I’ve never seen the equal to it. 
Of course, now, Stan, it’s the worst- 
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Erskine Caldwell, novelist and short 
story writer, was born (1903) at White 
Oak, Georgia. During the next fifteen 
years he lived in most of the Southern 
states east of the Mississippi River. His 
school record is a curious one—he at- 
tended grammar school for one year and, 
several years later, high school for a 
year. He finished his education with 
three years at the University of Virginia, 
after which he worked at a succession of 
jobs—reporting for The Atlanta Jour- 
nal, in a cottonseed oil mill, helping a 
stonemason build a church, manufactur- 
ing screwdriver handles. Mr. Caldwell’s 
most recent book is You Have Seen Their 
Faces (Viking) for which he wrote the 
words which amplify Margaret Bourke- 
White’s photographs of tenant farmers. 








looking house a man ever saw, be- 
cause it’s not a farm house, and it’s 
not a city house, and it’s no kind of 
a house an American would erect. 
Whoever saw a house like that be- 
fore, with three stories to it, and only 
six reoms in the whole building? 
And painted yellow, too. White is the 
only color to paint a house, and those 
Swedes went and painted it yellow. 
Then on top of that, they went and 
painted the barn red. And all of them 
shouting and yelling, at all times the 
day and night, a man never saw or 
heard before. Those Swedes acted 
like they were purely crazy for the 
whole of four-five days, and they 
were, and they still are. But what 
gets me is the painting of it yellow, 
and the making of it three stories 
high, with only six rooms in the 
whole building. Nobody but Swedes 
would go and do a thing like that; an 
American would have built a farm 
house, resting square on the ground, 
with one story and a half, and then 
painted it white.” 

“Don’t you sit there and let Stan- 
ley keep you from putting the tools 
away, Jim,” Mrs. Frost said. “Stan- 
ley doesn’t know the Swedes like we 


do. “He’s lived up in the Back King- 
dom most of his life, and he’s never 
seen Swedes—” 

Just then one of the big Swedes 
started yelling at some of the little 
Swedes and women Swedes. I'll 
swear, those big Swedes sounded 
like a pasture full of hoarse bulls, 
near the end of May, mad about the 
black flies. They yelled like they 
were fixing to kill all the little Swedes 
and women Swedes they could get 
their hands on. It didn’t amount to 
anything though, because the little 
Swedes and women Swedes yelled 
right back at them just like they 
were big Swedes, too. The little 
Swedes and women Swedes couldn’t 
yell hoarse bull bass, but it was close 
enough to it to make a man who’s 
lived most of his life in the intervales 
in the Back Kingdom think that the 
whole town of East Joloppi was full 
of big Swedes. 

Jim was all for getting out after 
the tools and stock right away, but 
I pulled him back to the table. I 
wasn’t going to let Jim and Mrs. 
Frost start me doing tasks and chores 
before breakfast and the regular 
time. Forty dollars a month isn’t 
much to pay a man for ten-eleven 
hours’ work a day, including Sun- 
days, and I set myself that I wasn’t 
going to work twelve-thirteen hours 
for them, even if I was practically 
one of the Frosts myself, except in 
name, by that time. 

“Hold on, Jim,” I said, “let’s just 
sit here by the window and watch 
them carry their furniture and 
household goods inside while Mrs. 
Frost’s getting the cooking ready to 
eat. If they start taking off any of 
you and Mrs. Frost’s things, we can 
see them just as good from here by 
the window as we could out there in 
the yard and road.” 

“Now, Jim, I’m telling you,” Mrs. 
Frost said, shaking all over, and not 
even trying to cook the breakfast, 
“don’t you sit there and let Stanley 
keep you from saving the stock and 
tools. He doesn’t know the Swedes 
like we do.” 

Jim wasn’t for staying in the house 
when all of his tools were lying 
around in the yard, and while his 
cows were in the pasture unpro- 
tected, but he saw how it would be 
better to wait where we could hurry 
up Mrs. Frost with the cooking, if 
we were ever going to eat breakfast 
that forenoon. She was so excited and 
nervous about the Swedes moving 
back to East Joloppi from Waterville 
that she hadn’t got the beans and 
brown bread fully heated from the 
night before, and we had to sit and 
eat them cold. 

We were sitting there by the win- 
dow eating the cold beans and brown 
(Continued on page 12) 






Highland Park Seniors Get 


To Washington by Working 


By Lou Babcock 


Assistant Principal, Highland Park (Mich.) High School 


each year cherry blossoms, 
magnolias and student tours, 
to add to the usual government mer- 
ry-go-round. Several hundred thou- 
sand students and teachers arrive 
annually to study the government’s 
machinery and its historic traces. 
Among those present for twenty- 
six years were senior delegations 
from the Highland Park High School 
near Detroit, Michigan. Neither a 
war, a depression nor the present re- 
cession has been able to stop the pil- 
grimages. During the era of the “full 
dinner pail’ the seniors traveled in 
state in special Pullman trains. They 
made a circle tour from the capital 
to Charlottesville, Richmond, the 


Ge ushers to Washington 


Tidewater region. When times were 
not so good, the tour was less mag- 
nificent and involved only a four- or 
five-day trip around Washington. 

In good times or bad, the students 
have financed their own travel by a 





shop is run by the class under the 
direction of a full-time business 
manager whose salary is paid by the 
students. The Board of Education 
provides a room for the shop and 
pays overhead charges such as heat 
and light. The class pays the major 
part of the expenses for replace- 
ments. 

The daily routine of the shop-calls 
for a bookkeeper, students to keep 
track of the credits earned toward 
the trip by each student taking part 
in shop work, cashiers, typists, and 
students who sell and supervise 
sales. The best-selling items are 
Christmas cards and all kinds of gift 
wrappings. Many students earn all 
their expense money for the trip in 
this way. They also sell staples which 
families use every day. Candy, ice- 
cream, stationery, school supplies 
(except books), groceries, soaps, fro- 
zen vegetables are all offered for sale 
to the public. Every student is glad 





Hundreds of senior classes top off their year with a trip to Washington. Here 
is one group shown during a moment’s relaxation on the steps of the Capitol. 


year’s effort to earn money on the 
side. This year’s class started April 
15, 1937, with no money but lots of 
enthusiasm and energy. They were 
determined to equal the record of 
preceding classes, and they suc- 
ceeded. During these months when 
Detroit has been in a bad way finan- 
cially and some fathers were doing 
only part-time work, the 425 stu- 
dents managed to earn $17,000 
among them. 

Previous experience showed them 
a number of ways to get together 
enough money for the trip. The most 
fruitful is by making and selling 
things through the senior shop. The 


to get a job in the shop. The person- 
nel is changed often so as many as 
possible may have the chance of 
earning money and getting practical 
sales experience. Another respecta- 
ble volume of business lies in solicit- 
ing subscriptions to magazines. 

In former years the school gave a 
weekly dance on Friday afternoon 
after classes. The admission charge 
was ten cents. The orchestra was 
composed of seniors who earned 
their trip money by playing. Recent- 
ly the school has not had good stu- 
dent orchestras. Now most of the 
dances are given in the evening to 
the music of a hired orchestra. This 























Here is a view of the Washington Monu 
ment giving a vivid idea of its height, 
555 feet. Note the toy-like cars below. 


practice has cut down the profits 
from dances to a shadow of what 
they were. 

Bridge parties in the evening for 
students and parents are popular 
enough to attract many parents reg~ 
ularly. There is always a feature en- 
tertainment besides cards—perhaps 
a floor-show by seniors specialty 
dancing, or a style show. In the style 
shows the girls co-operate sometimes 
with local shops. At other times they 
display costumes made in their sew- 
ing classes. All the entertainment is 
planned and organized by the stu- 
dents. The refreshments are simple. 
Many mothers furnish the food s0 
their sons or daughters may receive 
credit for it. Another good phase of 
the parties is the social training they 
offer for meeting guests graciously 
and for making them feel at home. 

The sales of baked goods are not 
so consistently successful as the par- 
ties. But one sale given through the 
auspices of the Parent-Teachers As 
sociation at the time of the schodl 


amount of $127.80. 

The carnival is the headline event 
among student activities. The teach 
ers have tried having the carnival 
at various times of the year, but they 
found that the best time, from the 
standpoint of school morale, was the 
period between semesters. For twé 
nights the senior class is in full po 
session of the school building. Dut 


carnival brought in the sd 
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ing the day the hall rings with the 
clamor of construction. Distraught 
teachers try to find quiet spots where 
they can correct the final examina- 
tion papers in some peace. 

A guiding committee has already 
spent three months planning before 
the mid-semester outburst of activ- 
ity occurs. This executive group de- 
cides on a theme, works out a deco- 
ration scheme for the idea, plans 
such booths as properties as may 
be necessary. The entertainment is 
elaborately planned, to vary from 
time to time but always to include 
an amateur show in the auditorium. 
All the clubs—both underclass and 
upperclass—take part in the carni- 
val with as much enthusiasm as the 
seniors. Concessions of various sorts 
—dog shows, roller skating in one 
gym, dancing in the other, a water 
carnival, student-made movies—all 
bid for customers. 

One of the most active clubs an- 
nually writes and produces its own 
skit — usually a melodrama. This 
club has a premanent lure for the lit- 
tle brothers and sisters with nickels 


to spend. 


A publicity committee tries to use 
all channels for advertising the car- 
nival in advance. Among other things 
they publish a hand-book in which 
long-suffering friends of the school 
buy advertising space, paying for it 
like the heroes they are. The alumni 
also support the carnival loyally. 
This year the net profit was $1,371.66. 

The senior class gives two plays 
a year, one in November and one in 
March. Usually the casts are all 
members of the senior class. The sets 
are made by seniors and seniors sell 
the tickets. They also take over the 
jobs of caring for dressing rooms, 
acting as door attendants, ushers, 
property men, and so on. Occasion- 
ally, under the advice of the Dra- 





A group of Dover (Ohio) seniors posed for this pic- 
ture after visiting the Federal Bureau of -Investigation. 
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matics Coach, seniors even direct 
the plays. 

One of the really important proj- 
ects, gauged by financial returns, is 
the collection and sale of old papers 
and magazines. The class of 1937 
cleared $2,535.64 by. this means. 
This year the market dropped to an 
all-time low of $1,921.15, despite the 
fact that more than twice as many 
tons of paper have been sold. Liter- 
ally tons of paper were brought in 
the last day of this working year. 

Various business concerns in the 
community employ the class as their 
agents. If a friend of some senior is 
in the market for a car, he is glad to 
purchase it from a dealer who em- 
ploys the class as his agent. The same 
is true of several companies who pay 
a small commission on orders for 
coal, fuel oil, dry cleaning, moving 
and storage and new milk customers. 

The community of Highland Park 
often makes use of available student 
services. They hire girls to take care 
of children afternoons or evening, to 
serve at luncheons or dinners, to 
help iron, to do part time office or 
store work. Boys are hired to do any- 
thing — from house-to-house ped- 
dling of bills, gardening, house- 
cleaning, chauffering, to more re- 
sponsible and ambitious jobs. If a 
community group is giving a large 
dance or banquet, they know that 
honest and reliable high school stu- 
dents can be obtained to help with 
the checking. The Board of Educa- 
tion also hires students for relief 
work in operating the elevator, help- 
ing out in the school laundry and for 
regular work in the check-room. The 
Moslem Shrine gives a circus and the 
students sell tickets for it on com- 
mission. This year they made about 
$1,400 by this means. 

Constant care and vigilance are 
needed to insure the success of this 





huge undertaking of raising money. 
Six chaperons are elected each year 
by the students just before the work 
starts (our fiscal year in this enter- 
prise runs from April 15 to April 15). 
These chaperons receive modest fees 
from the Board of Education for 
their work. The success of the under- 
taking depends in a marked degree 
upon the enthusiasm and interest of 
these people. Each chaperon as- 
sumes responsibility for some spe- 
cific activity and keeps this activity 
throughout the year, working direct- 
ly with the committees. 

A definite effort is made to keep 
from developing stars so jobs are ro- 
tated insofar as possible. The enter- 
prise would be simpler to handle if 
a few students were trained to as- 
sume certain responsibilities and 
then given charge. But this would 
destroy one of the greatest values of 
the trip—the development of latent 
power in students. Shy youngsters 
gain assurance and uninterested ones 
acquire enthusiasm. The thrill of ac- 
complishment which comes to any- 
one carrying out a cherished project 
to a triumphant conclusion will al- 
ways be one of life’s best experi- 
ences. 

At first the money earned by the 
class was divided equally among all 
the members. The result was that the 
energetic students did all the work 
and the shirkers reaped rich rewards 
from idleness. This seemed grossly 
unfair so an arbitrary system of 
credits was devised, giving each in- 
dividual a fixed credit for each ac- 
tivity. The amount depended always 
upon the results in cold dollars and 
cents. This system presents certain 
difficulties in administration but is, 
on the whole, a fair arrangement. At 
the end the value of this unit, which 
for no particular reason is called an 

(Concluded on page 9) 





The annual carnival is Highland Park’s most successful 
money-raising project for financing the Weshington trip. 
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but you have to stay cooped up 

in a dingy classroom listening 
to the causes of the French Revolu- 
tion for the umteenth time. You’re 
daydreaming about those long, lazy 
summer days when you'll be doing 
everything your heart desires. 

Last year you went to camp. 
You’ve been going to camp ever 
since— (Gee! I didn’t realize it was 
that long!). Every year you pack 
your trunk and go back to the same 
camp, see the same people you saw 
last year and the year before, play 
the same games, swim in the same 
lake, play ball on the same field, eat 
the same kind of food, sleep in the 
same bunks, and write home about 
the wonderful time you’re having— 
even when you wish you were doing 
something more exciting this sum- 
mer. 

You’ve fallen into a rut. For ten 
months every year you have to go 
to school—there’s no getting away 
from that; but for the other two 
months you can really see new 
places and meet many new people. 

Surely, you’d love to 
see Europe—Paris, Ber- 
lin, Venice, and all those 
interesting places—but 
have you seen America 
yet? You know your own 
city or town; maybe 
you’ve visited in neigh- 
boring cities. You may 
have even ventured as 
far afield as your next- 
door states. But what do 
you know about the rest 
of your country? 

For instance there’s the New Eng- 
land section. You’ve read about cov- 
ered bridges, but have you ever held 
your breath while walking across 
one and making a wish? You’ve seen 
pictures of the majestic White Moun- 
tains, but have you ever struggled 
up 6,288 feet of Mount Washington 
and slept under a starry sky that 
much closer to heaven? You’ve heard 
of the mysteries of the Lost River, 
but have you ever explored its dark, 
underground passages and tried to 
slip through the Lemon Squeezer? 

There’s a grand way you can see 
all these places, and loads of others 
besides. It’s called hosteling—hiking 
and biking way of travel. You don’t 
speed along in a luxurious automo- 


|= spring! All the world’s alive, 


or 


GOOD EATS 
Not too many hot dogs, 
Avoid cake and candy, 
Eat fruit, eggs, and milk 
And keep feeling dandy. 


HOSTELING 


America’s Young People Are Taking 


to the Open Road 
By Adele S. Weiss 


bile on wide highways, miss all the 


sights along the way, eat rich food, - 


sleep at expensive hotels and spend 
all the money you had saved up for 
college. Instead, you put on your 
most comfortable pair of flat-heeled 
shoes, a shirt and a pair of shorts, 
and sling a knapsack on your back 
or on the handlebars of your bike. 
You hike or bike along 
quiet rivers, on winding 
trails, up hill and down 
dale. When you get hun- 
gry, you stop along the 
roadside and enjoy your 
knapsack lunch. Usually 
you try to stop near a 
farm so you can get 
fresh milk to quench 
your thirst. 

But the most fun 
comes toward evening, 
when you arrive at a 
hostel. You'll find two friendly 
houseparents there to greet you. Be- 
cause they like having young people 
around they’ve given over part of 
their home to be used as a hostel. 
Sometimes the hostel is in a remod- 
eled barn, or part of 
the houseparents’ own 
home, sometimes it’s in 
a college dormitory or 
on the grounds of a prep 
school, or sometimes it’s 
a new bunk house and 
recreation room pur- 
posely built to be used 
as a hostel. But wher- 
ever it is, you’re sure to 
find a cozy place to rest 
after a long day’s jcur- 
ney. 

Tonight you may want to sleep 
in a tent by the side of a brook, to- 
morrow night you may climb up a 
ladder into the top deck of a three- 
decker bunk, the next evening may 
find you in’‘a Mount Holyoke College 
dormitory, or between the sheets of 
your sleeping sack in an attic. No 
two hostels are alike. You never 
know what to expect as you follow 
the little white triangles along the 
way till you find a shingle with the 
familiar AYH sign. They are never 
more than.a few miles apart. 

At headquarters of the American 
Youth Hostels at Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts, is one of the nicest hostels 
in New England. Every evening the 
housefather sits in front of the great 
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TRAVEL LIGHT 
Don’t be a slave 
To a pile on your back 
But swing down the trail 
With a jolly light pack. 











stone fireplace and plays his zither 
while hostelers dance and sing. It’s 
here that you meet people from other 
lands, and use your French and 
German over which you so labor. 
iously struggled in school only a few 
days ago. For hosteling belongs not 
only to America—it is international, 
There are hostels in most European 
countries; many are in 
large, deserted castles, 
But young people from 
abroad enjoy seeing our 
country, meeting Amer- 
ican hostelers and prac- 
ticing their English. Any 
day you’re apt to find a 
group of French boys 
and girls at Northfield 
starting out on a tour of 
the “loop.” 

Before you’ve been 
hosteling long you’!1 find 
out all about loops. If you go up 
New Hampshire, through the White 
Mountain section, then down Ver- 
mont through the Green Mountains 
and back to Northfield, you’ve “done 
the big loop.” There are loops of all 
shapes and sizes. You can spend a 
few days on one of the little loops, or 
take the whole summer and visit 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, stopping 
at each of the seventy-six New Eng- 
land hostels, which are from ten to 
fifteen miles apart. Hostels are not 
confined to New England, either. The 
movement is spreading rapidly, and 
loops are being established in the 
Appalachians and other sections. 

The best part of hosteling is that 
it costs so little. After you get your 
pass ($1 if you’re under 21, other- 
wise $2) from headquarters, you'll 
probably spend less than a dollar a 
day. Overnight costs at the hostels 
are twenty-five cents, plus five cents 
for fuel. Food is practically the only 
other expense. For fifty cents a day 
you can eat like a king. That means 
you don’t have spaghetti and baked 
beans every night for supper. After 
a little practice you’ll be able to 
concoct delicious meals, and every 
day you’ll learn new recipes. You 
can usually buy milk and groceries 
at the hostel, and if the hostel is on 3 
farm the houseparents will let you 
pick almost anything they grow. Be 
sure not to miss the fresh corn. It 
delicious. 
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Travel light. All you need besides 
the clothes you are wearing—shirt, 
shorts or slacks, woolen and cotton 
socks, sturdy shoes and jacket—is 
a knapsack filled with a sweater, 
extra socks and underwear, pajamas, 
sleeping sack, toilet articles, hankies, 
bathing suit, towel, notebook and 
pencils. It’s a good idea to take along 
a supply of post cards so you'll be 
able to write home every day about 
the fun you’re having. Don’t forget 
your camera. 

One necessary part of your equip- 
ment is the AYH Handbook, which 
lists all the American hostels and 


tells something about each one. It . 


has a map, so you can plan before 
you start your trip approximately 
where you will stop each night. Take 
it easy the first few days—don’t try 
to do too much. It’s better to hike 
five miles at the beginning and enjoy 
the rest of your trip than to do fifteen 
miles one day and have to spend the 
next few days with rubbing alcohol. 

The best way to start on your trip 
is to go by automobile to the nearest 
hostel. But if you don’t know anyone 
going your way, railroad trains or 
busses are just as satisfactory. To be 
sure that the hostels at which you 
want to stop won’t be overcrowded, 
it’s best to write a postcard a few 
days before you expect to arrive. 
You’ll find the names and addresses 
of the houseparents in the handbook, 
which can be obtained from head- 
quarters for fifty cents. 

If you’re hosteling in the summer 
you’ll meet several groups of hos- 
telers every day. They’ll be mostly 
people of high school and college 
age, all eager to swap stories of their 
day’s adventures with their new 
friends. For although you may be 
strangers at five o’clock, after pre- 
paring supper together and spending 
an evening at folk-dancing, you’ll 
have several new friends. 

Be sure to choose a good sport 
for a hosteling companion, and 
someone with whom you get along 
well. If you’re biking it’s convenient 
to go with just one other person, but 
if you’re hiking, a group of three 
can have loads of fun together. If 
you can’t find an agreeable com- 
panion, start out alone. The first 
night you spend at a hostel you are 
sure to find someone anxious to join 
you. Always remember this folksong: 


On foot I gaily take my way, 

O’er mountain bare and meadow gay 
And he who is not of my mind, 
Another trav’ling mate must find, 
He cannot walk with me, 

He cannot walk with me. 


No snail pace friend I want, not I, 
At every step to pause and sigh, 
At every step to sigh and groan, 
And over others’ sins to moan, 
I'd rather walk alone, 
I'd rather walk alone. 
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The numbered circles indicate the location of American Youth Hostels in New England 








Washington Trip 


(Concluded from page 7) 


hour, is determined. Each year at 
least half the class earn sufficient 
hours to pay for all their expenses. 

For several years no student has 
been allowed to go who has not 
earned at least half his trip. This 
agreement was made in order to give 
the boys and girls from well-to-do 
homes the experience of working 
and gaining respect for work. Se- 
niors now feel a little ashamed of 
themselves if they fail to earn the 
entire amount. 

The trip itself is a memorable 
thing for the students, many of whom 
have never been out of the metro- 
politan area of Detroit. The students 
go in two sections—the girls first in 
their special train with their chaper- 
ons, and the boys later. Every effort 





is made to give them a chance to 
practice good travel behavior. Ameri- 
can people with their restless urge 
to go places and see things need to 
learn such niceties. 

In Washington, the class stays at 
an excellent hotel. : 

The training given the students by 
a visit to Washington cannot be ob- 
tained from the traditional subjects 
of the school. It gives them an inter- 
est in the school which they might 
otherwise lack, by promoting friend- 
liness and co-operation among the 
student body and by stimulating in- 
terest in school projects. The whole 
project of raising money and of tak- 
ing the trip makes students reluctant 
to leave school before graduation. In 
itself the trip is as valuable a part of 
the curriculum as English, Trigo- 
nometry or Chemistry. Teachers, ac- 
companying these student, are im- 
pressed by what it means to them. 
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Title Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Party Politics. 
By Gay Head 


been kissed—except by her 

Dad,” says Mr. Capulet by 
way of greeting daughter Juliet at 
breakfast on the most important day 
of the year. 

_ “Oh, yeah?” cracks Bud Capulet, 
as he sits down to a bowl of shred- 
ded wheat, “I suppose that’s why her 
date stayed so late last night. He was 
just waiting to see you kiss her good- 
night, Dad.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Bud, mind 
your own business,” says Julie, as- 
serting her 16 years. “But, if it’s any 
disappointment to you, Romeo and I 
were discussing plans for my circus 
party tonight, and Mother had given 
him permission to stay until eleven- 
thirty, so there!” 

“Now you children stop shouting 
at each other and eat your break- 
fast,” orders Mrs. Capulet. “I’m going 
to keep you both so busy today you 
won’t have time to quarrel. There’s 
plenty for everyone to do, if Julie’s 
party tonight is to be a success.” 

There are always a million things 
to be done on the day of a big dance 
or reception, but the success of any 
party, large or small, depends on 
preliminary planning, more than on 
last - minute activity. 
And Julie has used 
her curly head sev- 
eral weeks in advance 
to plan for “Circus 
Night” at the House 
of Capulet. The party 
should be “a wonder- 
ful time!” 

Julie decided 
months ago that she 
was tired of the usual 
birthday party with 
cake and candles and 
all the guests bring- 
ing along some silly 
gift. Fun, of course, 
but the same old fun, 
and Julie wanted to 
do something differ- 


SG teen sixteen and never 





eze artists, lion tamers, tattooed la- 


dies, “Wild West show” cowboys, * 


Japanese tight-rope walkers, even 
snake charmers (ten cent store 
snakes). And none of the costumes 
need be elaborate. After all, any- 
body can be a trained seal if he puts 
on a too-large coat backwards and 
lets the sleeves flop over his hands, 
puts on an old black skirt, crawls on 
hands and knees, keeps his nose in 
the air, and makes seal-like noises. 

Decorations can be simple. Bal- 
loons, barrels or boxes in the center 
of the room (to be used in the per- 
formance) and space around the 
center ring for a grand parade at the 
beginning. Use this later for dancing. 
A “pink lemonade” stand in one cor- 
ner is a “must” and, for simple re- 
freshments, sandwiches and cookies 
can be passed on trays. More elab- 
orate “circus” refreshments should 
be served at a supper table. A large 
clown’s hat could cover the cake and 
clown ice-cream could be dished up 
easily by serving it this way: a slice 
of pineapple on a paper doily topped 
by a conical scoop of ice cream with 
a cherry in the middle. 

After the grand parade comes the 
show. 

Let the stunts be 
impromptu, depend- 
ing on the “artists” 
present, but almost 
any act will be fun, 
and, if there are sev- 
eral trained seals in 
the crowd, the occa- 
sion can be a howling 
success! 


“Sports” Event 

If you’re blessed 
with a backyard, and 
a ping-pong table, 
have a table - tennis 
tournament. Rig up a 
light over the table 
and arrange your 
grand - stand seats 





ent for her sixteenth 
birthday. So she 
racked her brain, and 
then, when the circus 
came to town, she had _ }, 
the bright idea. A 
fancy - dress “Circus 
Night”! Think of the 
possibilities for cos- 
tumes: clowns, trap- 
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along the long sides, 
perhaps using the 
porch steps as the 
press box. There’ll be 
great doings in the 
press box, as well as 
in the tournament. 
Plan for everybody to 
play some time dur- 
ing the evening. Make 
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a microphone out of a floor-lamp by 
removing shade and bulb. When the 
guests arrive, have them draw cards 
from a hat. The cards will read ref- 
eree, radio announcer, sports car- 
toonist, reporter, society editor, ete. 
These chosen few must do their jobs 
—the announcer broadcasting, the 
cartoonist rushing around and 
sketching the spectators, the report- 
er and society editor making notes of 
all the goings-on and what-they- 
have-on. The tourney should be 
planned with at least one big match 
—doubles, with no paddles used. The 
players must blow the ball back and 
forth across the net, and if that won't 
bring the house down, nothing will! 

Two of the cards might read pea- 
nut vendor and soda boy. When 


you’re ready to serve refreshments, 


they do the work. On one tray yo 
might have peanuts, cheese sand-% 


wiches, and candy. Let the soda boy” 
serve bottled lemonade, peddling it = 
in buckets, or, if you prefer punch, 7 
he could carry around a big pitcher- | 


ful and paper cups. a 





















Hot Dog! 


If you are a cliff-dweller in city 
mountains, convert your kitchen int0 
a hot-dog stand. Yessir, it can be) 
done—with fun! You can have dane-} 
ing or games in the living room, but 
when it’s time to eat, to the kitchem 
you go. Have signs pointing “This 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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ERE is the first student picture page 

since the announcement in the March 
12 issue of cash payments for pictures of 
high school life by student photographers. 
We were hoping. to have this department 
included in several earlier issues, but the 
pictures so far submitted have been on the 
whole disappointing. 

Too many students have paid too little 
attention to the “Cautions” published in 
the March 12 issue. Pictures for this page 
should be good pictures in more ways than 
in the strict sense of having good photo- 
graphic values. They should tell an inter- 
esting story or show students engaged in 
interesting activities, either in school or 
out. A photo of a student eating, such as is 
shown below, may seem to fall far short 
of this last requirement. Perhaps, in a way, 
it does; but the real answer is that there 
are no hard and fast rules. Pictures simi- 
lar to this were rejected because they 
lacked photographic qualities which this 
picture possesses. Please don’t take this to 
mean that we’re yearning for school cafe- 
teria scenes. Unless you get a “shot” of 
some eccentric junior carrying his tray to 
a table on his head, the odds are that eating 
scenes are out. Our offer still goes when we 
resume publication next fall. Two dollars 
for every photograph by a high school 
student that is published. 


Below: Time out for lunch at Thomas Jef- 
ferson High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. Picture 
taken by Sam Klein, of the same school. 


Student 
Picture Page 


Che two upper pictures on this page were 
taken by Bruce Simpson of Edison Insti- 
tute High .School, Dearborn, Michigan, 
from whom several very clear and in- 
teresting photos were received. Left: 
Margaret Jean Hindman working in the 
Pottery Shop at Edison Institute High. 
Below, from left to right: John Dahlin- 
ger, Margaret Berry, Wilma Barth, Mr. 
Irland, instructor, and Marjory Elmer 
studying the stars through a 6 inch re- 
flecting tclescope during a recent trip. 


Above: Picture by Milton Singer of a Senior Faculty basketbali game at Theodore 
Roosevelt H. S., Bronx, New York City. The player in the rear left foreground is 
a member of the faculty team, Mr. Sternback, trying to recover the ball from one of 
the seniors. The faculty played a fine game, but—what do you think? They were no 
match for the spry and speedy seniors, emerging on the short end of a 34-11 score. 
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Country Full of Swedes 
(Continued from page 5) 


bread, and watching the Swedes, when 
two of the little Swedes started run- 
ning across Jim and Mrs. Frost’s lawn. 
They were chasing one of their big 
yellow tomcats they had brought with 
them from Waterville. The tom was as 
large as a six-months’ collie pup, and 
he ran like he was on fire. His great 
big bushy tail stuck straight up in the 
air behind him, like a flag, and he was 
leaping over the lawn like a devilish 
calf, new born. Jim and Mrs. Frost saw 
the little Swedes and the big yellow 
tom the same time I did. 

“Here they come now!” Jim said, 
raising himself par: way out of his 
chair. 

“My crown in heaven!” Mrs. Frost 
cried out, running to the window and 
looking through. “Those Swedes are 
going to kill every plant on the place. 
They'll dig up all the bulbs and pull 
up all the vines in the flower bed.” 

“Now, you just sit and calm yourself, 
Mrs. Frost,” I told her. “Those little 
Swedes are just chasing a tomcat. 
They’re not after doing hurt to your 
flowers.” 

Just then the kitchen door burst 
open, and the two little Swedes stood 
there looking at us, panting and blow- 
ing their heads off. 

Mrs. Frost took one look at them, 
and then she let out a yell, but the kids 
didn’t notice her at all. 

“Hey,” one of them shouted, “come 
out here and help us get the cat! He 
climbed up in one of your trees.” 

By that time, Mrs. Frost was all for 
slamming the door in their faces, but I 
pushed in front of her and went out 
into the yard with them. Jim came 
right behind me, after he had finished 
calming Mrs. Frost, and telling her we 
wouldn’t let the Swedes come and 
carry out her furniture and household 
goods. 

“You boys go home and wait for the 
tom to come down,” Jim told them. 
“There’s no way to take him down 
now, until he gets ready to come down 
of his own free will.” 

But no, those two boys were little 
Swedes. They weren’t thinking of go- 
ing back home till they got the yellow 
tomcat down from the maple. One of 
them ran to the tree, before Jim or me 
could head him off, and started shinny- 
ing up it like a popeyed squirrel. In no 
time, it seemed to me like, he was up 
among the limbs, jumping around up 
there, from one limb to another like he 
lived in it. There’s no way of stopping 
a Swede from doing what he’s set his 
head on doing. 

The boy got almost to the top, where 
the yellow tom was clinging, when the 
tree began to bend towards the house. 
I knew what was coming, if something 
wasn’t done about it pretty quick, and 
so did Jim. Jim saw his young shade 
tree begin to bend, and he almost had 
a fit looking at it. He ran to the lumber 
pile and came back dragging two 
pieces of twu by-fours. He got them up 
against the tree before it had time to 
do any splitting, and then we stood 
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there shoring up the tree and yelling 
at the little Swede to come down out 
of there before we broke his neck for 
being up in it. 

The big Swedes across the road heard 
the fuss we were making, and they 
came running out of that three-story, 
six-room house like it had been on fire 
inside. 

“Don’t turn and run off, Jim,” I 
cautioned him, yanking him back by 
his coattail. “They’re not wild beasts; 
we’re not scared of them. Hold on 
where you are, Jim!” 

I could see Mrs. Frost’s head almost 
breaking through the window glass in 
the kitchen. She was all for coming out 
and driving the Swedes off her lawn 
and out of her flowers, but she was too 
scared to unlock the kitchen door and 
open it. 


Jim was getting ready to run again,’ 


when he saw the Swedes coming to- 
wards us like a nest of yellow-headed 
bumblebees, but I wasn’t scared of 
them and I held Jim’s coattail and told 
him I wasn’t. Jim and me were support- 
ing the young maple, and I knew if one 


of us let go, the whole tree would bend - 


to the ground and split wide open. 
There was no sense in ruining a young 
maple shade tree like that, and I told 
Jim there wasn’t. 

“Hey,” one of the big Swedes shouted 
at the little Swede up in the top of the 
maple, “come down out of that tree and 
go home to your mother.” 

“IT won't!” the little Swede yelled 
down, “I’m getting the cat by the tail.” 

“What can you do with kids when 
they get that age?” he asked Jim and 
me. 

Jim was all for telling him to make 
the boy come down out of the maple 
before it bent over and split wide open, 
but I knew there was no sense in try- 
ing to make him come down out of 
there until he got good and ready, or 
else got the yellow tom by the tail. 

Just then another big Swede came 
running out, holding a double-bladed 
ax out in front of him, and yelling for 
all he was worth at the other Swedes. 

“Stan,” Jim said, “don’t let those 
Swedes cut down my young maple!” 

I had lots better sense than to try to 
make the Swedes stop doing what they 
had set their heads on doing. A man 
would be purely a fool to try to stop 
it from raining from above when it got 
ready to, even if he was trying to get 
his corn planted. 

I looked around again, and there 
was Mrs. Frost all but popping through 
the window glass. I could see what she 
was thinking, but I couldn’t hear a 
word she was saying. It was good and 
plenty though, whatever it was. 

“Come down out of that tree!” the 
Swede yelled at the boy in Jim’s maple. 

Instead of starting to climb down, 
the little Swede reached up for the big 
yellow tomcat’s tail The cat reached 
out a big fat paw and harried the boy 
five-six times, just like that, quicker 
than the eye could follow. The kid let 
out a yell and a shout that must have 
been heard all the way to the other side 
of town, sounding like a whole house- 
ful of Swedes up in the maple. 

The big Swede covered the distance 


to the tree in one stride, pushing every.’ 
thing behind him. Ee 

“Stan,” Jim shouted at me, “we'ye 
got to do something!” 

There wasn’t anything a man could 
do, unless he was <~ man of prayer, 
Americans like Jim and me had no 
business getting in a Swede’s way, es. 
pecially when he was swinging a big 
double-bladed ax, and he just out of 
a paper mill after being shut up mak- 
ing paper four-five years. 

The big Swede grabbed the ax and 
let go at the trunk of the maple with 
it. There was no stopping him then, 
because ne had the ax going, and it 
was swinging like a cow’s tail in a 
swarm of barn flies. The little maple 
shock all over every time the ax blade 
struck it, like wind blowing a corn- 
stalk, and then it began to bend on the 
other side from Jim and me where we 
were shoring it up with the two-by- 
fours. Chips as big as dinner plates 
were flying across the lawn and pel- 
tering the house like a gang of boys 
stoning telephone insulators. One of 
those big dinner-plate chips crashed 
through the kitchen window where 
Mrs. Frost was, about that time. Both 
Jim and me thought at first she had 
fallen through the window—when we 
looked again, we could see that she was 
still on the inside, and madder than 
ever. at the S-- *-- 

The tree came down, the little Swede 
came down, and the big yellow tom 
came down on top of everything, hold- 
ing for all he was worth to the top of 
the little Swede’s head. But long be- 
fore the tree and the boy struck the 
ground, the big yellow tomcat had 
sprung what loo! :d like thirty feet, 
and landed in the middle of Mrs. Frost’s 
flowers and bulbs. The little Swede let 
out a yell when he hit the ground that 
brought out six-seven more Swedes 
from that three-story, six-room house, 
piling out into the road like it was the 
first time they had ever heard a kid 
bawl. The women Swedes and the 
little Swedes and the big Swedes piled 
out on Jim and Mrs. Frost’s front lawn 
like they had been dropped out of a 
dump truck. The big yellow tom had 
made one more spring when he hit the 
flower bed, and that leap landed him 
over the stone wall. Then he struck 
out for the woods with every Swede on 
the place behind him. 

I thought Mrs. Frost was going to 
have a fit right then and there in the 
kitchen window. When she saw that 
swarm of Swedes chasing across her 
lawn, and the big yellow tom in her 
flower bed among the tender plants 
and bulbs, digging up the things she 
had planted, the Swedes with their 
No. 12 heels squashing the green shoots 
she had been nursing along—well, I 
guess she just sort of caved in, and fell 
out of sight for the time being. I didn't 
have the time to run to see what was 
wrong with her, because Jim and me 
had to tear out behind the tom and the 
Swedes to try to save as much as we 
could. 

“Stan,” Jim shouted at me, “go in 
the house and ring up all the neigh- 
bors on the line and tell them to hurry 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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Brazilian Government 
Smashes Fascist Revolt 


An attempt by Brazilian Integral- 
ists to kidnap or kill President Dic- 
tator Getulio Vargas and seize the 
government was snuffed out last 
week after three hours of sharp 
fighting. Presi- 
dent Vargas, and 
his family and 
servants, used a 
submachine gun 
and pistols to 
fight off attacks 
on the Presiden- 
tial residence un- 
til aid arrived. 

Police claimed 
the revolt was 
originally 
planned for March 3, and then post- 
poned when officials discovered a plot 
to seize arms and ammunition. At 
that time it was asserted that the re- 
volt was financed by Nazis. Although 
three Germans have been arrested in 
connection with last week’s uprising 
the government would not say 
whether it was linked with the Nazis. 
Several weeks ago the Brazilian gov- 
ernment firmly rejected a German 
protest against decrees outlawing 
Nazi activities in Brazil. (Schol., 
April 30, p. 27-S.) 

One of the leaders of the attack on 
the Presidential residence was Prince 
John of Orleans and Braganza, who 
claims the Brazilian throne. He was 
wounded and is now under arrest. 
His case is a curious one because 
members of the former royal family 
are the guests of the Brazilian gov- 
ernment and are being cared for 
by it. 

An American businessman, who 
has lived in Brazil fifteen years, re- 
turned last week from that nation 
and told the United Press that the 
prompt crushing of the Integralist 
revolt had killed any chances of fas- 
cism getting a foothold. He said that 
Brazilians resent foreign interfer- 
ence, and indications that German 
Nazis had something to do with the 
revolt should solidify support behind 
President Vargas. 





VARGAS 


League Council Lets Italian 
Conquest Be Recognized 


Haile Selassie, exiled Emperor of 
Ethiopia, sat silently at a League of 
Nations Council meeting in Geneva 
last week as the Council President, 
Wilhelm Munters, Latvian Foreign 
Minister, summed up a decision to 
allow each nation the freedom to 
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recognize Italy’s conquest of his 
country: “The great majority of 
members feel that, despite regrets, it 
is for individual members to decide 
as they choose.” 

With this decision, supported by 
10 of the 14 Council members, the 
League bowed to the British-French 
policy of seeking peace through 
agreements with Italy and Germany. 
Italy annexed Ethiopia two years 
ago after a war for which the League 
condemned it as an aggressor and 52 
nations applied economic penalties 
(sanctions). League members were 
pledged not to recognize the con- 
quest, but France and Britain, as part 
of their proposed bargain with Italy, 
undertook to have the ban lifted. 
(Schol., May 7, p. 29-S.) 

In a dramatic speech Haile Selas- 
sie said the choice was between 
“peace through right” and “peace at 
any price,” and insisted that Italy 
only held a small portion of Ethiopia 
against the hostile tribesmen. Lord 
Halifax, British Foreign Secretary, 
praised the Anglo-Italian accord and 
said it was a contribution to world 
peace. Foreign Minister Litvinoff of 
Russia bitterly attacked this policy 
of dealing with aggressor nations. 
The spokesmen for two other nations 
—China and Spain—also contended 
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that the League’s failure to check ag- 
gression exposed ali small nations to 
future attack. 

Recalling two League resolutions 
recommending that individual na- 
tions give China aid against Japan, 
Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, Chinese 
delegate, asked for more material 
and moral assistance for his nation. 
He said that only one League mem- 
ber (referring no doubt to Russia) 
had come to China’s aid. 

Premier Juan Negrin of the Span- 
ish Loyalist government presented 
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fresh evidence of Italian and Ger- 
man intervention in behalf of Gen- 
eral Franco. He asked only the right 
to buy arms, but the Council showed 
little inclination to favor his request. 

At a later meeting the Council 
took up Chinese charges that Japan 
was ready to use poison gas in a final 
desperate effort to break the impor- 
tant east-west Lung-Hai railroad, 
and end this exhausting conflict. It 
then agreed to warn the Japanese 
against this type of warfare. 

Although the League has cleared 
the way for recognition of Italy’s 
Ethiopian conquest, the United 
States Government announced that 
it had no intention of changing its 
policy, which is non-recognition of 
gains made by aggressor nations. Our 
government does not recognize Ja- 
pan’s right to Manchukuo, or Italy’s 
right to Ethiopia. As for Austria, the 
United States accepted the Nazi coup 
as a practical fact. 


FOREIGN NEWS FLASHES 
Britain’s quarrel with Mexico over 
the expropriation of British oil hold- 
ings took a serious turn when the 
Mexican government broke off dip- 
lomatic relations with her. (Schol., 
April 30, p. 27-S.) 

General Franco’s forces tightened 
their grip on Loyalist Spain. 
General Yague, Franco aide, 
was imprisoned for calling the 
German and Italian troops 
supporting the Rebels “beasts 
of prey.” 

In order to make a “deal” 

with Germany, Britain was 
reported ready to return part 
of her former African colo- 
nies, and allow her to an- 
nex the Germanic districts of 
Czechoslovakia. (See page 
| 25-S.) 
Premier Koloman Daranyi 
i of Hungary was forced to re- 
sign when accused of being 
too lenient with Nazi agita- 
tors. A new government is ex- 
pected to oppose further Ger- 
man advances in Central Europe, and 
curb Hungarian Nazis. 

Premier Paul Emile Janson’s Bel- 
gian cabinet resigned after a squabble 
over finances. Foreign Minister Paul 
Spaak is expected to form a new 
cabinet and may follow France’s lead 
in devaluing Belgium’s currency. 
(Schol., May 21, p. 13-S.) 

Japanese troops reported the cap- 
ture of a key town on the important 
Lung-Hai railroad, China’s “life- 
line,” but Chinese forces were re- 
sisting stoutly in the Northeast. 
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Trying to Solve the Housing Problem 


ACATIONS begin soon, but the sum- 

mer news parade will march right 
on. Where will it lead us? Will the dras- 
tic business slump be halted? What will 
government and business do to aid re- 
covery? What will happen in the realm 
of foreign affairs? Will the President re- 
gain his leadership over Congress and 
the Democratic party? What are the 
chances of the new LaFollette National 
Progressive party? Here is, at least, the 
dim outline of “The shape of things to 
come.” 


THE GREAT AMERICAN GAME 
Politics will be much in the news 
this summer. The oft-beaten Repub- 
licans expect to gain from 60 to 80 
seats in the House and four in the 








21, p. 15-S.) Out to win Farm- 
er-Labor support for his Na- 
tional Progressive party, Gov- 
ernor Phil LaFollette has 
tempered his criticisms of the 


a iS | President to avoid alienating: 


liberals that still back Mr. 
5 Roosevelt. But if the Presi- 
] dent’s leadership suffers a 
further decline, the LaFol- 
lettes will bid boldly for lib- 
eral support in the coming 
1940 presidential campaign. 
(Schol., May 14, p. 14-S.) 


NEUTRALITY TROUBLE 

How shall we remain at 
niter peace in a world drifting to- 
ward war? Is isolation the 

































U. S. Senate, but cannot hope to 
control Congress. Senator Pepper’s 
Florida election victory encourages 
New Dealers to predict further pri- 
mary triumphs and a victorious gen- 
eral election campaign in November 
against both Republicans and anti- 
New Deal Democrats. (Schol., May 
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“Just What Kind of a Dog Is It?” 
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Lewis in Milwaukee Journal 


The Train That Goes Nowhere 


answer or should we cooperate with 
peaceful nations? Britain’s decision 
to forgive the past aggressions of 
Italy, and the League of Nations’ 
failure to aid Ethiopia, Spain and 
China have weakened chances of 
forming a “democratic front against 
aggressors.” Growing sentiment for 
a change in the Neutrality Act will 
provide sharp debates this summer. 
Critics say the Act should be invoked 
only against aggressors, and insist 
that it is “un-neutral” in its applica- 
tion today. Why, they ask, is the Act 
invoked against Loyalist Spain but 
not against China, both victims of 
aggression? The Act, as now written, 
is losing friends rapidly, but no 
change is expected until the Spanish 
Civil War is over. (Schol., May 21, 
p. 14-S; Jan. 15, p. 27-S.) 


RAILROAD DISTRESS SIGNALS 
Business recovery depends on a 

revival of the automobile, construc- 

tion, and last but not least, the rail- 


“The Shape of 


A Forecast of National 


road industry. A sharp drop in 1938 
revenues plus the heavy debt burden, 
high taxes, payrolls, and materia} 
costs, threaten to bankrupt the whole 
industry. Congress hopes to provide 
temporary relief with a bill author- 
izing RFC loans for the purchase of 
badly needed equipment. Drastic re. 
duction of debts, consolidation of 
weak roads into a few strong nation- 
wide systems and other operating 
economies, are suggested remedies 
for the roads’ ills. The roads’ effort 
to cut wages 15 per cent is meeting 
a strike threat, but mediation and 
arbitration provided in the Railway 
Labor Act should bring a compro- 
mise agreement with the rail unions, 
(Schol., Mar. 5, Labor Number; Mar. 
26, p. 16-S; April 2, p. 16-S.) 


WAGES AND HOURS FIGHT 

After being repeatedly blocked by 
the Rules Committee, the Wages and 
Hours Bill to “place a floor under 
wages and a ceiling over hours” was 
forced out of that Committee when 
218 House members rushed to signa 
discharge petition. Southerners will 
attempt to amend the Bill to allow 
a lower wage scale in the South, but 
Northern Congressmen, even anti- 
New Dealers, are backing the Bill to 
protect Northern plants from low- 
wage Southern competition. (Schol, 
May 21, p. 15-S.) The victory of Sen- 
ator Pepper of Florida, a wage and 
hour advocate, aided the drive to re- 
vive this measure. Public opinion 
polls show that the whole country, 
including the South, approves the 
Bill. (Schol., April 30, p. 28-S; Feb. 
5. p. 12, 123 
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Coddling the Wolf at the Door 





causing prices to fall. Corn belt 
farmers provide a different sort of 
problem. Seeing a chance to make 
bigger profits, they are assailing the 
AAA control program, and calling 
benefit payments “bribes.” Critics 
recalled that the farmers were anx- 
ious to receive federal cash and ac- 
cept regulations during the depres- 
sion years from 1933 to 1936. (Schol., 
Dec. 11, p. 11, 1937; Mar. 5, p. 14-S.) 


RELIEF AND RECOVERY PROBLEMS 


Congress is expected to speed 
President Roosevelt’s new “pump- 
priming” recovery and relief bill to 
passage without much delay. The 
House has already passed the mea- 
sure despite Republican attacks and 
charges that it is “election-priming” 
and not pump priming. WPA Ad- 
ministrator Harry Hopkins denies 


ernment Reorganization Bill, which 
was defeated in the House last month. 
(Schol., April 23, p. 7, 8.) 
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Utilities May End Long 
Feud With TVA, SEC 


There is evidence that the long 
battle between the Federal Govern- 
ment and public utility companies is 
about to end. The TVA is prepared to 
settle its controversy with private 
power companies in the Southeast, 
and leaders of the nation’s most pow- 
erful utility holding companies have 
agreed to cooperate with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, Fed- 
eral agency that is empowered to 
regulate them. If these settlements 
are carried out the utilities are ex- 
pected to begin spending millions on 
needed equipment and industry 
should benefit. 

Since 1933 the Government and 
the utilities have clashed frequently. 
Declaring that the streams were 
public property, the New Deal said 
that dams built for flood control 
should be used to generate cheap 
electric power for the people. The 
TVA, created in 1933 to control the 
winding Tennessee river, also built 
power plants that have served as 
“yardsticks” to measure private 
power rates and see if they were fair. 
Contending that Government com- 
petition would ruin them, the pri- 
vate companies sought to block the 
TVA program in the Federal courts. 
When a three-judge Federal Court 
ruled the TVA legal last January, 
Wendell L. Willkie, president of 
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Commonwealth and Southern Com- 
pany, called upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment to purchase his properties 
in that area in order to save them 
from ruin. After months of negotia- 
tions between Willkie and: David 


Lilienthal of the TVA, a truce is in 


sight. (Schol., April 9, p. 13-S.) 

This truce, which seeks to avoid 
future rivalry with the utilities, calls 
for the purchase by the TVA or by 
cities in that area, of the private 
utilities operating throughout the 
State of Tennessee, and in sizable 
parts of Mississippi, Alabama, Geor- 
gia and North Carolina. This would 
create a vast publicly owned and op- 
erated electric power distribution 
network. More important, it would 
round out the TVA’s power program, 
afford an ever-present market for 
future TVA power, and, by confining 
it to a definite area, remove private 
utilities’ fears of further TVA com- 
petition. 

Besides its attack on high utility 
rates; the New Deal passed the 
Wheeler-Rayburn Bill to regulate 
the huge utility holding companies 
that sprawled across the nation. It 
provided for the elimination of many 
huge holding companies, which did 
not operate power plants but con- 
trolled the funds and stocks of op- 
erating companies. Some of these 
holding companies were so badly or- 
ganized and inefficient that they cost 
investors thousands of dollars and 
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The shaded border outlines the huge publicly owned power distribution system 
planned by the TVA. Heavy lines indicate TVA power lines. 







hampered the sound development of 
low-cost distribution systems. Since 
the passage of the Wheeler-Raybum 
Bill in 1935 most of the holding com. 
panies have refused to obey its regy. 
lations. Finally, the Supreme Court 
decided on March 28 that the com- 
panies had to register with the SEC 
and accept its regulations. There was 
an immediate stampede to obey the 
law, and the leading holding com- 
panies then appointed a committee 
to cooperate with the SEC in simpli- 
fying and unscrambling some of the 
more complicated holding compa- 
nies. 


Conservationists Rally 
To Save Forest Area 
Led by the Emergency Conserva- 


tion Committee, nature lovers and § 


conservationists are rallying to keep 
lumber companies from destroying 
the last great publicly owned forest 
in the United States. This area lies in 
the Olympic Peninsula of the State 
of Washington and contains trees 300 
feet high and over ten feet in diam- 
eter. To save this vast forest, Repre- 
sentative Wallgren introduced a bill 
to create the Olympic National Park. 
Representative Wallgren’s first 
bill was blocked by lumber interests 
and by a dispute between the Na- 
tional Forest Service and the Na- 
tional Park Service over the boun- 
daries of the new park. Both of these 
services are concerned with conser- 
vation, but the forest service con- 
serves the forests for later lumber- 
ing operations, while the park 
service attempts to preserve the for- 
ests and prevent their future de- 
struction by man. The-two services 
finally composed their differences 
and a second Waillgren bill has been 
approved by the House Public Lands 
Committee. But conservationists ar- 
gue that this bill excludes certain 
forest areas that most need to be pre- 
served, and is a surrender to the 
lumber companies. Some conserva- 
tionists are supporting the bill in the 
belief that the choice is “this or noth- 
ing” but the Emergency Conserva- 
tion Committee is working vigorous- 
ly to amend the bill and is urging 
voters to write letters of protest t 
their Senators and Representatives. 
The dramatic story of America’s 
fight to save her natural resources 
from floods, droughts, and wasteful 
farming and lumbering operations 
can be found in Scholastic, April § 
pages 25, 26, 27, 28-S, under the title 
“America’s Fight to Save Our Re 
sources” by Frank Latham. 
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HE Tenement House Depart- 

ment was closing up some 

houses in the slums, helping 
the people to move out and telling 
the landlords that those houses were 
not fit for human beings to live in 
any more. I went down to the Tene- 
ment House Department and said I 
would like to see some of the slum 
dwellings. I did not want to see the 
worst ones — the spectacular ones, 
you might say—that were really be- 
ing vacated. I wanted to see houses 
that managed somehow or other to 
stay within the law, places that the 
Department could do nothing about. 

They said that my request was 
simple, because slums crowd up 
close to the Municipal Building from 
the east, and one of the inspectors 
was told off to take me down into 
Cherry Street. 

Cherry Street was narrow and old 
and winding. Its roadway was still 
choked with banks of graying snow, 
but there was no traffic to matter. 
Far overhead the Brooklyn Bridge 
groped out to find the symmetry of 
its arch, and we could hear the 
grinding of the trolley cars up there. 
The street was lined with buildings 
three or four stories high, some made 
of brick and some of wood. All of 
them were crusted with age and 
most of them sagged a little one way 
or another—or seemed to sag—with 
the weariness of standing upon one 
spot so long. 

We walked along past doorways 
and a few shops. Many of the shops 
were locked up. Through their 
stained windows we could see the 
remnants of old goods, not worth 
moving when the shopkeepers quit 
and went away. In the middle of one 
block a wagon was delivering half a 
ton of coal to a Chinese laundryman. 
The coal came pouring out of the 
wagon and made a pile on the snow. 
Around the edges of the pile three or 
four women bent furtively, snatch- 
ing a lump when it rolled toward 
them, darting the lump into a pocket 
and peering up at the Chinaman who 
stood in the doorway regarding them. 
He did not move or show any ex- 
pression. He leaned there against a 
window fogged with steam from his 
tubs, considering without excite- 
ment their birdlike pecks at the 
black heap. 


Two slum dwellers in their kitchen. It 
is net unusual for more than one fam- 
ily to share such an “apartment.” The 
stove is used for cooking and heating. 


Note: In English Edition, pages 13-16 
(Secial Studies Section) are omitted 


A Reporter Visits the East Side 


By Morris Markey 


The inspector led me to a low 
archway in the face of a crumbling 
house made of yellow bricks. The 
archway was quite wide, in effect a 
tunnel, and at its end we could see an 
open yard. 

“There used to be a livery stable 
in the rear,” the inspector said. “This 
was the entrance for the teams.” 

We went down the tunnel, and in 
the back yard we found the old sta- 
ble building, two stories high. The 
place where horses once went in and 
out was bricked up. A wooden: stair- 
way led up from the side, adjoining 
a narrow doorway. From the level of 
the second floor a wooden gallery, 
roofed and closed on one side, led to 
the yellow house which faced the 
street. 

“Five families live in the old sta- 
ble,” the inspector said. “They can 























































use that gallery if they want to get 
into the front building for water. 
They don’t have running water back 
here.” 

We went up the steps in the stable 
building and knocked at a door. A 
man came and asked what we want- 
ed. The inspector showed his badge 
and we went into the man’s room. 
His floor was the floor of the old hay- 
loft. The walls were not painted. 
There was no furniture but a mat- 
tress on the floor and an old chair. 

The man was sawing up the boards 
from packing cases, and making 
kindling, which he tied in even bun- 
dles. He threw a few sparse pieces of 
the wood into a tin stove which 
burned in a corner of the room. I 
asked him some questions and he 
said that he picked up the boards on 
the street, wherever he could find 










them, and sold the bundles of kin- 
dling for ten cents each. He said his 
wife was out looking for boards on 
the street then. 

Then we went across the wooden 
bridge to the front building. The 
floor swayed as we walked, and the 
old wood creaked. From the middle 
of the bridge, the inspector pointed 
down into the yard to a row of wood- 
en huts. 

“Those are the toilets for all these 
people, front building and back 
building,” he said. “Of course they 
are all frozen up now.” 

We came into the front building, 
upon a little platform with ladder- 
like stairways leading off in three 
directions. At this point, the floor 
broke into three different levels, and 
since the only illumination was a 
faint gas jet, I stumbled and fell. The 
inspector, because of the nature of 
his job, is much interested in fire 
exits from houses. 

“Ah,” he said, as he helped me up. 
“Suppose you were running away 
from a fire upstairs. Maybe you 
would fall worse than that.” 

We picked one of the stairways 
and went up. Our feet made heavy 
noises on the wooden steps, and sud- 
denly a door opened. A man’s voice 
called sharply, ‘““What do you want?” 

The inspector showed his badge 
and the man was mollified. We went 
into his apartment. There was a bed- 
room, small and-dimly lit, and a 
kitchen with a wood stove. A woman 
was cooking a pot of stew. 

“The kids will: be home from 








school soon,” she said, “and they like 
something hot on a day like this.” 

The place was clean. A few pans 
which hung on the wall were clean. 
The man said he was a cooper who 
had been out of work for fourteen 
months. They got their food from 
charity and their rent money from 
odd jobs and panhandling. 

When we left the kitchen and 
started on up the stairs again, the 
man came a little way with us. Two 
or three doors opened on the next 
floor and heads peered out. The man 
called, “It’s all right, Jack. All right, 
Pedro. Tenement House Depart- 
ment.” The doors closed again and 
we mounted the steps to the landing. 

The inspector looked at me when 
we came under the gas light and I 
looked at him. He said, “‘Did you see 
that? They’re like animals driven to 
cover. They’re afraid of everything 
and everybody.” 

I asked him how old this building 
might be, and he consulted his rec- 
ord book. “Built in 1814,” he said. 
“There’s hardly a building in this 
whole neighborhood that was built 
since 1850.” 

When we got to the top floor, it 
was utterly dark. There were no 
tenants on that floor and so the gas 
jet was not burning. But we could 
hear water running slowly, and we 
struck a match. A faucet was turned 
on in an old iron sink. 

“That’s the only water supply for 
this whole house,” the inspector said. 
“They keep it running so it won’t 
freeze up.” 


































. tives and whipped itself out. 





The inspector did not view his job 













with quiet detachment. He spoke spec 
with sudden temper. “Al Smith came 

from this neighborhood,” he said, hou 
“Two or three other big shots start- _ 
ed out in the slums. How can they = 
sit up where they are. now, and pev 
know about these dumps, and do we 
nothing to clean them out? I ask you of | 
that. How could any decent man...” © - 
His anger went off into hot exple- - 










Top: Front of an old tenement. Since 
1901 buildings of this type may no longe 
er be built, but many of those built be# 
fore that time are considered habitable,” 
Below: A typical tenement house fire 
depicted in“... one-third of a nation...” 


the WPA Federal Theatre play on housi 


“But they are legal,” the inspector 
said. “We have not seen a single: 
place today that can be closed up un-* 
der the law. We can’t really do any=4 
thing unless the owners completely™ 
ignore the fire - protection ordi- 
nances, or unless the building is sim- 4 
ply falling down of its own weight, % 
so that we can prove it is dangerous | 
to live in:” 

We went down to the street again 7 
and stood in the snow, and the in-=% 
spector made me look at three joined © 
buildings which stared down at us. 
The middle building of the three was} 
occupied. There were curtains in the} 
windows and mops hanging from the 
fire escapes, occasional flowerpots 
with dried stalks rising from them. 

The two fianking buildings were 
gone to rack and ruin, window panes" 
out, doors hanging from hinges, no 
signs of human occupation. The in- 
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spector explained as we walked: 

“There is not a single tenement- 
house landlord in this district,” he 
said, “who makes a penny frem his 
rents. These flats bring in about 
seven dollars a month each, on the 
average, and every building has lots 
of empties. The return doesn’t pay 
taxes. But the landlords all hold on, 
and that is because they are specu- 
lators. They are hoping that the city 
will finally do something about the 
slums—appropriate money to clean 
them out, condemn tenement prop- 
erty and buy the land up from its 
owners at fancy prices. 

“So they let about half of their 
buildings go to the dogs, empty them 
and let them crumble away. That is 
like saying, ‘Look. This is one of the 


' worst conditions in the city. Surely 


you ought to buy this up and build 


model houses on it.’ Then they make 


a pretence of keeping up the other 


| half of their buildings: keep tenants 
| in them at any rent they can get, do 


a few repairs now and then. That is 


4 so they can say, whenever the city 


does start clearing out the slums, 


© ‘Wait a minute. We’ve got paying 
| property here. You can’t throw us 


out of business without paying high 


| prices for this land and these build- 
» ings.’ It’s all a racket.” 


Back at the Municipal Building, I 


listened to Langdon W. Post, who 


Two products of the slums. Frank (stand- 
ing) is beating up Sammy, because he 
feels big and tough, and Sammy isn’t yet, 
but he probably wili be if he has to grow 
up under conditions as they exist in the 
slums. Environment is important if 
young people are to be good citizens. 
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ROADWAY CANAL ST 


When New York was young Breadway and Canal Streets were way “uptown.” The 
landlord (on the left) is telling a prospective tenant how much land he may have. 


was at that time the Commissioner 
of the Tenement House Department. 

“In 1901,” he said, “the Legisla- 
ture passed a law, saying exactly 
how tenement houses must be built: 
they must be reasonably fireproof, 
with plenty of escapes; they must 
have a certain amount of light and 
air for each room; they must provide 
decent sanitary arrangements. But 
the law could not be retroactive and 
se all of the tenement houses built 
before 1901 are called Old Law. 

“A tenement house is a building 
housing three families or more, 
whether it is on Hester Street or 
Park Avenue. Well, seventy-five per 
cent of the tenement houses — the 
apartment houses — in Manhattan 
are Old Law. Three out of four were 
built before 1901. The only regula- 
tions governing them demand a sim- 
ple minimum of fire protection and 
structural strength. They can be 
built almost any way at all and still 
be legal dwelling places. 

“This department was formed to 
enforce the New Law in the building 
of tenement houses, and to see that 
the Old Law houses met their trifling 
requirements. We employ two hun- 
dred and fifty inspectors to visit 
buildings, take the complaints of 
tenants, and see if any laws are be- 
ing violated. During the last three 
years of Tammany administration, 
not a single tenement house was or- 
dered closed. We have already sent 
out netices to twelve landlerds that 
they will have to vacate their prop- 
erty. 

“But the only places we can really 
clamp down on are the plain fire 
traps, or the buildings which are 
falling down about the heads of the 
tenants. The law doesn’t give us any 


more power than that. Still, there 
are plenty of those. And we will close 
every one of them—find new apart- 
ments for their tenants at no in- 
crease in rent—even use city vehi- 
cles if we can to meve their effects.” 


There is an out. 


The Federal Government has put 
aside $160,000,000 to be used for 
municipal housing projects, and 
$35,000,000 of this is reserved for 
New York City. Despite the troubles 
which the Federal people are having 
in some states, defeat of their con- 
demnation proceedings and so on, 
New York State seems willing to 
string along with the scheme. The 
legislature has just passed a law per- 
mitting the city to accept the money, 
and another law enabling Mayor 
LaGuardia to set up a Municipal 
Housing Authority. The Authority 
can tear down buildings after buy- 
ing them, build new ones, and even 
operate and manage the new struc- 
tures. And the $35,000,000 of Federal 
money is just a starter, since the 
Housing Authority has the power to 
issue and sell its own bonds up toa 
very high limit. 

Thus it would appear that we are 
coming to an era of government 
housing for the poor, after the fash- 
ion of Berlin and Vienna (pre-Nazi). 
The land speculators in the tenement 
districts probably will get their prof- 
its all right. But people will not have 
to live in their houses any more. 


Reprinted from Manhattan Report- 
er, by Morris Markey, by permission 
of Dodge Publishing Co. 


All pictures on these pages by WPA 
Federal Theatre Project for the Liv- 
ing Newspaper production “. . . one- 
third of a nation .. .” 
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Elizabethan Ballads 


HEN Queen Elizabeth 
opened her casement. win- 
dow to a summer morning, 


and heard three singers on the lawn 
below serenade her, ballads like “In 
the Merry Month of May”. and “On 
a Morn by Break of Day,” were al- 
ready being printed and hawked up 
and down the countryside in baskets. 
Some, timely, sang of “The Wreck 
of the Spanish Armada,” or “Have 
You to Florida’; others, romances, 
were so ancient and sung in so many 
lands that their beginnings could 
never be known. 

For centuries before, kings and 
popes had tried again and again to 
check the ballad-singers. However, 
beggarly ones had continued to stroll 
through fairs, weddings, markets, 
and farms, the people “flocking about 
them like bees to honey,” to hear 
them carol, and pay for more. Like 
milk-maids, and brick-masons, the 
great lords and ladies loved to listen 
to minstrels, rewarding the best with 
rich costumes, and the freedom of 
their castles, entertaining them with 
feasts of swan covered with nets of 
gold. Such old ballads as they harked 
to, we read quoted here, bequeathed 
by song to poetry when, through 
printing, ballads became seen and 
not heard. 


The Riddling Knight 


There were three sisters fair and 
bright, 
Jennifer, Gentle and Rosemary, 
And they three loved one valiant 
knight— 
As the dove flies over the mulberry- 
tree. ; 


The eldest sister let him in, 
And barr’d the door with a silver pin. 


The second sister made his. bed, 
And placed soft pillows under his 
head. 


The younger sister that same night 
Was resolved for to wed wi’ this vali- 
ant knight. 


“And if you can answer questions 
three, 
O then, fair maid, Pl] marry wi’ thee: 


“O what is louder nor a horn, 
Or what is sharper nor a thorn? 


“Or what is heavier nor the lead, 
Or what is better nor the bread? 


“Or what is longer nor the way, 
Or what is deeper nor the sea?” 


“O shame is louder nor a horn, 
And hunger is sharper nor a thorn. 


“O sin is heavier nor the lead, 
The blessing’s better nor the bread. 


“O the wind is longer nor the way 
And love is deeper nor the sea.” 


“You have answer’d aright my ques- 
tions three, 
Jennifer, Gentle and Rosemary; 
And now, fair maid, I'll marry wi’ thee, 
As the dove flies over the mulberry- 
tree.” 


Have Over the Waters 


And as I walked toward St. Paul’s 
I met a friend of mine, 
Who took me by the hand and said, 
“Come drink a pint of wine, 
And you shall hear 
Such news, I fear, 
As you abroad will compel. 
With hy! 
Trysky, trym, go trysky, wouldn’t a 
wallet do well? 


“Have you not heard of Florida, 
A country far in the west, 
Where savage people planted are 
By nature and by best, 
Who in the mould 
Find glistering gold 
And it for trifles sel] 
With hy! 
Trysky, trym, go trysky, wouldn’t a 
wallet do well? 


“Yes, all along the water-side, 
Where it doth ebb and flow, 
Are turkeys found and there also 
Do pearls in oysters grow, 
And on the land 
Do cedars stand 
Whose beauty does excel. 
With hy! 
Trysky, trym, go trysky, wouldn’t a 
wallet do well? 


“When April silver showers so sweet 
Can make May flowers to spring, 
And every pretty bird prepares 
Her whistling throat to sing, 
The nightingale 
In every dell 
They do their duty well. 
With hy! 
Trysky, trym, go trysky, wouldn’t a 
wallet do well? 


“The primrose in the green forest, 
The violets, they grow gay, 
The Double Daisies with the rest 

































So merrily deck the way, 
To move my spirit 
Through fond delight 
Like pretty ones as they be. 
With hy! 
Trysky, trym, go trysky, wouldn’t a 
wallet do well? 


“The sweet record, the nightingale, 
The leveret and the thrush, 
Which whips and skips and wags their 
tails 
From every bank and bush, 
And chirpingly 
Do pass the day 
Like pretty ones as they be. 
With hy! 
Trysky, trym, go trysky, wouldn’t @ 
wallet do well? 


“Have over the water to Florida, 
Farewell, gay London, now, 
Through long delay, by land and seas, 
I am brought, I cannot tell how, 
To Plymouth town 
In a threadbare gown. 
O money never stays! 
With hy! 
Trysky, trym, go trysky, wouldn’t @ 
wallet do well?” 


Lord Randal 


“O where have you been, Lord Ran- 
dal, my son? 

O where have you been, my handsome 
young man?”— ; 

“I have been to the wild wood; mother, 
make my bed soon, 

For I’m weary with hunting, and f 
would lie down.” 


II 

“Where got you your dinner, Lord 
Randal, my son? 

Where got you your dinner, my hand- 
some young man?”— 

“J dined with my true-love; mothe, 
make my bed soon, : 

For I’m weary with hunting, and fain 
would lie down.” 


(Concluded on page 24-E) 
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Thelner Hoover Photo 


Teaching by Doing 


EACHERS in Los Angeles two 

years ago realized that to direct 
the activities of pupils in a unit learn- 
ing program, they ought to have 
some first-hand experiences in those 
activities themselves. Prompted by 
Mrs. Lorraine Miller Sherer, Direc- 
tor of Curriculum, they carried cam- 
eras and sketch pads on field trips, 
pasted notebooks full of pictures, 
worked in shops and laboratories, 
modeled, painted, sang and danced, 
visited harbors, airports, dairies, 
and factories, prepared charts and 
graphs, and made candles, soap, 
trenchers, cloth, parchment, papy- 
rus, wagons, and buildings. 


In short, they learned by personal 
experience what activities will help 
pupils to learn, and what activities 
are futile. Their experiences have 
been made the basis of the course of 
study in Los Angeles elementary 
grades. Monographs of their findings 
have been published. 

And at the root of it all is the idea, 
phrased by Mrs. Sherer, that “the 
classroom teacher determines the 
curriculum in her classroom whether 
what happens there coincides with 
the written course of study or not. 
Therefore, the best way to enrich the 
child’s school curriculum is to en- 
rich the curriculum of his teacher.” 


Ellis N. Story Photo 


When the teachers, above, ask their primary pupils to learn about cows and milk 


they will be well prepared to show them how to make a barn. Candle-making, below, |. 
enables pupils to appreciate the hardships of the pioneers, even unto the smell. 








CULTURAL 
BACKGROUND 
TOUR 


OF NORTHERN EUROPE 


with DR. FREDERICK HOUK 
LAW, Director of N.E.A. for 
New York State, President High 
School Teachers’ Associution. 

The picturesque past, and its in- 
fluence on the living present .. . 
in France, Swhncdand, Germany, 
Holland, Scotland, England. Sail 
Tourist Class July 2. 44 days, $735. 


THE JUNE 
GRAND TOUR 


with DR. FREDERICK E. 
EMMONS, Ph.D., famous edu- 
cator and travel expert — and 
MARY F. EMMONS, well known 
art lecturer. 

An extensive cultural survey of 
France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Italy, Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Holland, England ...a 
liberal education! Sail Tourist 
Class June 24. 66 days, $980. 


EUROPEAN 
SURVEY TOUR 


with Prof. FREDERICK C. 
BUTTERFIELD, B.A., late of 
James Milliken University and 
others. 

An especially comprehensive tour, 
with a leader who has made the 
world his study . . . emphasizing 
the significant history of France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Holland, En- 
gland. Sail Tourist Class June 3. 
49 days, $715. 


THE JULY 
GRAND TOUR 


with J. MILNOR DOREY, M.A., 
formerly of the faculty of the 
University of Maryland and 
others, former Executive Secre- 
tary of the P.E.A. 

A remarkable itinerary through 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Holland, England. . . 
including such unusual features 
as the Salzburg and Shakespeare 
Festivals and the historic per- 
formance of “William Tell” at 
Interlaken. Sailing Tourist Class 
July 2. 63 days, $960. 


Certain colleges grant academic 
credits for many of our “Univer- 
sity Tours” ... for Booklet 15-AH 
write to 587 Fifth Ave., New York. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
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1 Give yourself a unique 
.- 4 Summer holiday this year 
vA / —a Clarke luxury cruise 

Wa from Montreal to beautiful, 

~ mysterious Labrador. See the 

far-famed Grenfell Missions in 
outposts of civilization on the 
fringe of the Arctic; Indian life, 
Northern Lights, short Arctic 
nights, icebergs, Arctic wild 
life, historic settlements. Also 
Newfoundland, Gaspe and 
French Canada. 


See it all in ocean liner com- 
fort in cool, sub-Arctic summer 
weather. Yacht-like cruise ships, 
all outside cabins, merry ship 
life, famous French cuisine and 
service. Different from any va- 
cation you ever had! 


11-122 Days — $135 up 
from Montreal 

our Travel Agent 

a4 literature, or write 


CLARKE STEAMSHIP 
Company Limited 


655 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


310 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, 


Canada Cement Bidg. 
Phillips Square 
Montreal, P. Q. 


The Luxurious 
“NEW NORTHLAND” 


WN T.45 
A 


teamship 
Co~{fimited 





NABNASSETT THEATRE COLONY 
Twe Theatres—Professional and experimental 
Combined course in Community Drama and prac- 
tical professional training for Teachers, Direc- 
ters and igh School Graduates. 4 Weeks 
in New York—4 Weeks at Lake Nabnassett. 
Nabnassett Theatre Colony, 70 W. 45 St., New York, N. Y. 





School Film Reviews 


WPA PRODUCTIONS 


Work Pays America 40 min 16 sd loan 1938 

Motion Picture Division WPA 

The achievements of the WPA em- 
ployment program are the star per- 
formance in this excellent documen- 
tary film. Every taxpayer in America 
ought to see these swift portraits of de- 
pression victims giving their strength 
and skill to the preservation and ad- 
vancement of American culture, as 
road-builders, construction workers, 
scientists, teachers, actors, writers, art- 
ists and musicians, as the “shock- 
troops of disaster” protecting life and 
property from fire, flood and drought. 


Hands 6 min 16 sd loan 1938 Motion Pic- 

ture Division WPA 

“Put hands to work, hands whose 
purpose is to build,” is the message of 
this film, which follows the course of 
money from the hands of the work- 
man, through the hands of the trades- 
man, and into industry. Hands alone, 
busy and idle, tell the story of the de- 
pression and the WPA way to recov- 
ery. In the words of Emil Ludwig: 
“Hands extended by man in order to 
assist each other and to make life 
easier; hands which exchange money, 
art, food in order to create a brighter 
life—what a deep symbolic idea!” 


We Work Again 15 min 16 sd loan 1938 

Motion Picture Division WPA 

Negro workers under the federal 
works program demonstrate a dignity, 
earnestness and character which con- 
trasts with the clowns, dice-tossers, 
and ghost-quakers who compose the 
Negro types in the conventional film 
of “entertainment.” This film should 
help to revise some of the common 
racial prejudices in this country. 


Man Against the River 10 min 16 sd loan 
1938 Motion Picture Division WPA 
Fire, famine and disease in the wake 

of the great Ohio Valley flood of 1937 

called upon the full resources of the 

nation. In the work of rescue and re- 
habilitation, the WPA, cooperating 
with other agencies, is shown to have 
played a valiant and momentous part. 

Rain for the Earth 18 min 16 sd loan 1938 
Motion Picture Division WPA 
The simple but affecting theme of 

tragedy, despair and resurrection 

shapes the record, already an Ameri- 
(Continued on next page) 





FOR RECREATION 
OR RELAXATION 
Choose the Chelsea 


Here you will find everything to further your comfort and 
joy it — outsid vi rooms . . . wide ve- 





sports entertainment. You'll like your fellow guests, 
too, and the delightfully friendly atmosphere 
of the Chelsea. . 
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* TAUCK MOTOR TOURS 
through Scenic 
EASTERN ERICA 


Personally conducted circle vacation tours from. 


New York in special private club motor coaches, 

ip price includes transportation, rooms 

with bath at best hotels, all meals, admissions— 

EVERY EXPENSE—even tips. DEPARTURES 
WEEKLY DURING SUMMER. 


5 DAYS—CAPE COD 
Martha’s Vineyard and Down East 


7 DAYS—-NEW ENGLAND 
Adirondacks, White and Green Mts. 


7 DAYS NOVA SCOTIA 
Combination Land and Sea Trip 


9 DAYS—OL’ VIRGINIA 


From Tidewaters to Blue Ridge 


13 DAYS—LAND of the SKY 
Shenandoah and the Great Smokies 


13 DAYS— GASPE and QUEBEC 
Canada 


Fascinating Tour of Eastern 


13 DAYS—FLORIDA 
Combination Land and Sea Trip 
Write for Booklet “S” 


TAUCK TOURS, INC. 


Leaders in Domestic Tours Since 1925 
9 East 41st St. New York City 











JUST PUBLISHED 


A HANDBOOK oF PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 22nd 
edition. 4000 schools statistically and critical. 
ly described. 1208 pages, 250 illustrations, 17 
maps, $6.00. An Annual Review and Guide 
Book for all interested in education and espe- 
cially in Private Schools. Introduction of 200 

Pages on events and modern tendencies. 


. ‘An — pes oo of modern education 

d with fearlessness 

Educational Forum. 

l hunger even 

in the iesend and smag—certein to be relished 

by the progressive and alert.” Har¢ard Edu- 
cational Review. 

HuMAN AFFAIRS—1938. 204 pages, Paper 
$.50, Cloth 00. Reviews the educational 
and intellectual status of the world today. Re- 
prints the introduction to the 22nd edition of 
Private Schools. 

A Brier Gume To Private ScHoots—3d 
edition, 1938, 160 pages. Illustrated 25c. Day 
and Boarding-Schools and Junior Colleges 
by ‘rca Chapters on Selecting the 

chool. 


THE SUMMER Camp GuipeE—3d edition, 
1938, 104 pages. Illustrated. 25c. Describes 
and lists the 400 Better Private Camps. 


Circulars and Table of Contents—on request. 


PORTER SARGENT 
11 Beacon St. Boston 





and ‘plain ‘speaking. 
“Should . 




















CHECK VALUES!... 
SPEND YOUR 


VACATION 


Where Values 
ore Greatest / 


* sees LIKE 
- Senator's fam- 

values: delicious food . 
packs facilities for beach bathing . 
bracing seawater baths ... coal, 
shaded decks overlooking the ocean. 
Moderate rates. Enjoy these values. 


rg G. TOWERS, General Manager 
. ERNEST TODD, Resident Manager 
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gan legend, of man against the Great 


’ Plains drought. Beset by sun-parched 


sterile fields, dust storms, and insect 
plagues, the farmers of the West faced 
hunger and hopelessness. The camera 
prints their desperation and their gal- 
Jant resolution to struggle. With the 
aid of the WPA, they listed their lands, 
set down cover crops, and built check- 
dams and reservoirs to hold the mois- 
ture on the land. An original score by 
Hugo Reisenfeld and a narrative read 
by David Ross build up the impact of 
this heroi¢ struggle. 
* * * 

High school students of the 11th and 
12th years greeted these films with in- 
tense enthusiasm. The themes were 
plain, the commentaries clear, and the 
music (except for the insipid martial 
air in the first reel of Work Pays 
America) supplemented the pictures 
perfectly. Almost unanimously, it was 
agreed that the films were thought- 
provoking and easily adaptable to 
their social studies courses. 

Science and English classes should 
also find that these films have an un- 
rivalled power for familiarizing 
youngsters with the life about them; 
for helping them to acquire healthy 
modes of behavior; and for encourag- 
ing them to form a sound social out- 
look. Before showing these films, 
teachers will find it well worth while 
to consult the study guide written for 
these films by Edgar Dale. A copy will 
be mailed by the WPA upon request. 

It is heartening to see our govern- 
ment adding to the library of docu- 
mentary films, after the beginnings 
made by Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union, with such pictures as these, 
which are worthy successors to The 
River and The Plow That Broke the 
Plains. The success of these films re- 
futes to a large extent the Hollywood 
creed that “what the public wants” is 
“entertainment exclusively.” 

Louis RELIN, 
Benjamin Franklin H. S., 
New York, N. Y. 


From Fleece to Fabric: Cooperative Mar- 
keting—25 min 16 sd loan, 1938 Motion 
Picture Division, U. S. Dept. of Interior. 
Dist.: Farm Credit Administration. 

The steps by which fleece is proc- 
essed stress the technique of handling 
wool after it is shorn. The Wool Grow- 
ers’ Cooperative Marketing Associa- 
tions assist farmers by weighing, pack- 
ing, shipping, storing, and selling for 
them. The photography and direction 
permit full observation of each process. 

The theme of cooperation, however, 
places too much emphasis on mechan- 
ics and too little on economics, and the 
film is rather long for its purpose. The 
musical score is distracting and often 
inappropriate. For schools, however, 
the film does present a complete record 
of the processing of wool. It is suitable 
for any age group, depending upon the 
purpose of the teacher and her adapta- 
tion of the material. 

Etta SCHNEIDER, 

Consultant in Visual Instruction, 

Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 

New York, N. Y. 


CATALOG 


The Educational Film Catalog (The 
H. W. Wilson Company, N. Y.) is a 
cumulated selected list of films avail- 
able for non-theatrical showings. 
Over thirty collaborators throughout 
the country vote on the films listed. 

Part 1 consists of an alphabetical 
index listing the films by title and 
and subject. This index, following 
library practice, is by far the most 
complete in the field. Part 2 lists the 
same films according to the Dewey 
decimal classification system and gives 
besides all the physical aspects of the 
films the general grade for which 
each is most useful and a list of or- 
ganizations throughout the United 
States and Canada from which the 
film may be rented. 





SAPLINGS 

Saplings, 1938, our annual anthol- 
ogy of selected creative writing by 
high school students, will be pub- 
lished this year in a strictly limited 
edition of only 250 copies. Schools 
who have found these anthologies a 
useful addition to the library; teach- 
ers who have discovered how much 
they stimulate an interest in writing; 
pupils who have personal interests 
in the volume; and collectors who 
sense the future value of these first 
publications of great names of the 
future: all will do well to order copies 
immediately. The price is $2.00, post- 
paid, delivery in the fall when school 
opens, October Ist billing. 
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ltt NEW YORK CITY 


WELCOME TEACHERS! 
to the 


‘‘Teachers’ Convention’”’ 
in NEW YORK—JUNE 26 TO 30 


These 4 modern hotels, located in the very center of Times 
Square ... offer you the utmost in comfort, convenience and 
economy. To obtain choice accommodations for the Con- 
vention ... or whenever you come to New York this summer, 
use the coupon below for reservations. . . . 


HOTEL PICCADILLY 
45th Street—just West of Broadway 


26 floors—706 cool, airy rooms, all with private 
baths. Write for a free copy of "I,001 Facts 
About New York City!" 

Roy Moulton 


HOTEL PLYMOUTH 
49th Street—just East of Broadway 


400 cool, airy rooms, all with private baths, 
showers, circulating ice water and radios. One 
block from "Radio City." 

Jack Downey 


Manager. 
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HOTEL PRESIDENT 
48th Street—just West of Broadway 


radios. 3 blocks from ‘Radio City." 
J. S. Suits Manager x 


HOTEL FORREST 
49th Street—just East of Broadway 


350 cool, airy rooms, all with private baths, 
showers, circulating ice water and radios. 2 blocks 
from “Radio City." 

M. R. Gilbert 





Manager. 





TO INSURE CHOICE ACCOMMODATIONS ... 


| PLEASE RESERVE FOR ARRIVAL ON 








DAILY RATES: 
From $2.50 single, $3.50 Double 
Twin-bedded rooms from $4.00 
2 room suites from $5.00 











TYPE OF 

ACCOMMODATIONS 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
City 


DATE 
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WRITE FOR DETAILS ON OUR ALL-EXPENSE TOURS... . | 
3 GLORIOUS DAYS éxi, $10° ALSO 4-5-6 DAY TOURS 


ASK HOTEL PICCADILLY FOR 


FREE COPIES OF "!,001 FACTS 


ABOUT NEW YORK City" 
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reg the real West in romantic 


San Francisco... real Western hospitality 
in the famed MARK HOPKINS... . pin- 
nacling the city in location and smartness! 
Thrill to the brilliant vista of harbor, 
hills and sweeping Bridges... the color- 
ful pagoda-roofs of Chinatown only a 
step away... the shops and theaters four 
minutes down the hill. With your car 
garaged handily in the building, and a 
willing hotel staff to help... you'll find 
your San Francisco visit a miracle of 
convenience and charm. Expenses most 


moderate. Rates from $4.00 per day. 


GEORGE D. SMITH, Manager 


* 


- THE MARK HOPKINS HOTEL-, 


New York Representatives: 
BOTHWELL and WARNER, 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 
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AFTER HOURS 


Visitors to the N.E.A. convention in 
New York from June 26th onward and 
upward will be invading one of the 
most notorious feeding places in the 
world. New Yorkers are habitual 
eater-outers. On a general level, New 
York restaurants may not compare 
with those in New Orleans, although 
gumbo, oysters Rockefeller, and other 
Creole dishes are to be had in abun- 
dance here at places like the Sazarac. 

The real distinction of New York 
restaurants is their international fla- 
vor. Not only is almost every nation- 
ality in the world, including the 
ancient Mayans, represented by a res- 
taurant here; it also happens that 
many restaurants present a mixed 
fare. Canton chow ‘mein, Russian 
borsht, Turkish pilaf, French hors 
d’oeuvres, Italian ravioli, Norwegian 
herring, and other exotic dishes are 
served in hundreds of low-priced cafe- 
terias. Since there are over 8,000 eat- 
ing places listed in the Manhattan tele- 
phone book, the trick is to find the 
good ones. To save space in character- 
izing the few we mention here, the fol- 
lowing symbols are used: c, low priced; 
$, moderate; $$, high. (Only the exclu- 
sive Colony may be said to have prices 
that are scandalous.) 

Chains: C. C. S. and Horn and Hard- 
art cafeterias, c; Childs, c; Schraffts, 
$; Longchamps, $$. 

Theatrical hangouts: Sardi’s, $; Al- 
gonquin, $$; Lindy’s, $$. 

Seafood: Paddy’s, c (thronged and 
boisterous, go early or late); Jai-Alai, 
c (Basque); Lobster, $; Oyster Bar, $ 
(Grand Central Terminal); Lundy’s, $ 
(worth a trip to Sheepshead Bay); 
Whyte’s, $. 

Chinese: Ting Yat Sen, c; Joy Far 
Low, c; Hang Far Low, c; Ruby Foo, 
$$. (Best buy in Chinatown is dinner 
for six or eight, and no questions asked, 
so go in a crowd. Do not order chop 
suey. It means “beggar’s hash” and the 
joke is on you.) 

Russian: Kavkaz, c (Shashlik on the 
charcoal grill); Russian Tea Room, $ 
(Beef stroganoff). 

French: Tour Eiffel, c; Petitpas, $; 
Gaston a la Bonne Soupe, $; Crillon, 
+g Henri, $$; Lafayette, $$; Brevoort, 


Chops and Steaks: Keen’s, $; Hick- 
ory House, $; Manny Wolf’s, $; Cava- 
nagh’s, $$. 

Italian: Moneta’s, $$; Pierto’s, $. 

Cabarets: Paradise, $; International, 
$; Casa Manana, $; Rainbow Room, $$. 

Swedish: Phoenix, $; Swedish Raths- 
keller, $. 

Turkish: Golden Horn, $. (What 
rice!) 

. German: Luchow’s, $; Blue Rib- 
on, $. 

Sandwiches: Reuben’s, $$; Brass 

Rail, $. 

These are some of the high lights, al- 
though the list is guilty of some serious 
omissions. The classified telephone di- 
rectory will guide you beyond the 
point where this one stops, to eating 
places that are Swiss, Armenian, etc. 















































McGRATH 
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e SUGGESTIONS 
from the BOOKSHOP 


ACTION AT AQUILA 
By Hervey Allen $2.50 


This novel by the author of “Anthony Ad- 
verse” is outstanding fiction. Romance and 
adventure are intrinsic parts of a story pat- 
terned of the Civil War, revealing the 
tragedy and waste of war. 


MADAME CURIE 
By Eve Curie 
A best selling biography. 


FIELD BOOK OF WILD BIRDS 
AND THEIR MUSIC 
By F. Schuyler Mathews $3.50 


Popular, useful book for identifying birds 
by their songs, color and other metheds. In- 
cludes species common east of Rocky Mts. 
Songs reproduced in musical notation. 376 
pp., 52 colored plates, many black and white 
illustrations. 


$3.50 


Prices are postpaid. Send order with remit- 
tanee to— 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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MERSON has always chal- 
kK lenged the youth of America. 
His essays, his poems, in fact 
every piece of his vast collection of 
intellectual writings, appeal to the 
younger generation. The freshness of 
his technique, the boldness of his 
theories, and his ability to keep 
young, have enhanced his writings 
in the eyes of young America. Emer- 
son was never hampered by old 
ideas. His philosophy on consistency 
prohibited him from being bound by 
old beliefs. “A foolish consistency is 
but the hobgoblin of little minds.” 
Jeremiah Mason, a famous lawyer 
of Boston iuring Emerson’s time, 
was once asked if he could compre- 
hend Emerson’s lectures. His answer 
was, “No, but my daughters can.” 

What is this philosophy which has 
stirred America so deeply? It would 
be very difficult to discover the in- 
fluence that the Emersonian philoso- 
phy has had on America as a whole. 
It would be still more difficult to de- 
termine the effect it has had on the 
lives of individuals However, that 
phase which has ground its way into 
the thinking of younger people has 
been his discourses on self-reliance. 
Every person has a place; every per- 
son has something that he excels in. 
His greatest difficulty is to find that 
one thing in which he surpasses and 
supersedes others. ‘To believe your 
own thought, to believe that what is 
true for you in your private heart is 
true for all men—that is genius.” 
“Trust thyself; every heart vibrates 
to that iron string.” 

But what is the temper of the mod- 
ern mind? Let us assume that all 
young people know and understand 
this philosophy of self - reliance. 
Then, if a questionnaire were sent 
out asking them to express their at- 
titude toward self-reliance or indi- 
vidualism, the consensus of opinion 
would be that such a viewpoint is 
antiquated and outmoded; that pre- 
vailing social conditions make the in- 
dividualistic philosophy impractica- 
ble. Would this be a fair statement? 
Must we assume that the individual 
is no longer “master of his fate?” 
Does the individual still have some 
control over his life, complete con- 
trol, or none at all? 

These questions are disturbing and 
shaking the purpose of many young 
Americans. A great many are tempt- 
ed to take the passive attitude, and 
say, “Yes, our success or failure in 
life is largely conditioned by forces 
outside ourselves.” However, it is 
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New Appeal of Emerson to Youth 


By Dick Mieher, 16 


Tulsa (Oklahoma) Central High School; Teacher, Mrs. Floy Elliott Cobb 


common sense to think all life has 
not yet been lived and that the fu- 
ture guarantees opportunities for in- 
dividual accomplishments — despite 
the trend that indicates a “‘let-down” 
complex in American youth. 

Let us assume that our lives will 
be controlled more rigidly in the fu- 
ture by physical and social forces, as 


Second Prize Literary Article 
Scholastic Awards 1938 


all conditions strongly indicate. Is 
there not still some method to attain 
individual freedom? I believe there 
is. I believe this new way can also 
be found in Emerson’s philosophy. 
I propose that we renew our faith in 
the Emersonian philosophy of mys- 
ticism, the inner self, or whatever 
you wish to call it. The word “mys- 
ticism” should be thoroughly under- 
stood. It does not have any connec- 
tion with a mysterious character or 
secluded person. This is an impor- 
tant distinction to remember when 
the word is used. In the past, this 
particular phase of Emerson’s phil- 
osophy has not been followed as 
extensively as has his doctrine of 
self-reliance. The fundamental ex- 
planation lies in the fact that the 
West, when opportunity and adven- 
ture flourished, offered every possi- 
bility for material success. When such 
things beckon men, their thoughts do 
not turn to their “inner selves.” They 
were men of action, men of might, 
and not men of deep thought. The 
West took the pvlace of mysticism. 


ee = 


EMERSON’S HOME AT CONCORD 


But today, we have lost our fron- 
tier of open spaces. The day of mi- 
gration is gone and much of its indi- 
vidual freedom has gone with it. But 
a new individual freedom will rise 
with the other’s disappearance if we 
seek it. The outstanding fact is that 
every one can adopt the formula if 
they but will. Mysticism, if adopted 
by an individual. will give him indi- 
vidual freedoms, individual joys, that 
he never received in the old form of 





unlimited person- 
al freedom. The 
only difference is 
that it is the “in- 
ner self’ which 
reaps the benefits. 

There is another great advantage 
that mysticism will produce. It is 
bound to be the originator of new 
ideas and it will furnish the neces- 
sary force and energy to carry them 
into everyday practice. This is per- 
haps the greatest accomplishment 
that mysticism wil! produce; for tol- 
erance of another person’s customs, 
ideas, and manner of living has al- 
ways been a trait of the mystic. Per- 
haps, if a majority of the leaders 
around the world would become fol- 
lowers of this philosophy, closer co- 
operation would be felt. 

Emerson’s “inner self” is well de- 
scribed by Van Wyck Brooks in his 
The Flowering of New England: 

“He had always felt like a king in 
the woods, walking through tents of 
gold and bowers of crimson, garland- 
ed with flowers, vines and sunbeams, 
surrounded with incense and music. 
An active enchantment seemed to 
reach his dust there, as if he had the 
keeping of a secret that was too great 
to be told, as if a god dwel\ near him 
in a hollow tree. Every light from the 
sky, every shadow ministered to his 
pleasure. He seemed to dilate with the 
wind. He felt the blood of thousands in 
his body, and his heart seemed to pump 
through his veins the sap of all this 
forest vegetation. .. . The frogs piped, 
the leaves hissed, the far-off waters 
tinkled, the grass bent and rustled, and 
he seemed to die out of the human 
world and enter another existence, a 
life of water, air, earth and ether. He 
passed into the trances of the Yogis 
and Sufis, the mystical state of Sa- 
madhi, in which the mind works with- 
out desire, objectless and bodiless, su- 
perconscious, and one feels free, 
omnipotent, immortal. In this state of 
elevation, elation, and joy, shared by 
all the mystics, one feels that one be- 
longs to another species and the vision 
of a superhuman race becomes more 
real than reality.” 

It is impossible for everyone of us 
to practice mysticism as fully and 
completely as Emerson did. Nor 
would it be advisable for everyone to 
choose the same outlet as Emerson 
did—that of nature. However, it is 
possible for everyone of us to find a 
source from which we can derive the 
greatest benefits of the spirit. In this 
year of 1938, it is our duty to deter- 
mine what mystic sources can give 
the individual self-reliance and what 
sources can inspire new ideas. 





' EMERSON 























Round Jable 


Honor Roll 


The Round Table editor of Scholas- 
tic takes this opportunity to thank all 
of you who have submitted poetry and 
prose to this page in the past year. 
Much of the material which deserved 
publication never saw print simply be- 
cause we did not have space for it. 

The following list of names is our 
Honor Roll, representing students 
whose work should have been pub- 
lished, but wasn’t, for lack of space. 
Next year we are planning on more 
space—and therefore a bigger and bet- 
ter Round Table. 


Neva Andrade, 16. Modesto (Calif.) H. S. 
Miss Lucetta K. Ratcliff, Teacher. 

Frances Bell, Andever (Kan.) H. S. Miss 
Lorene Anderson, Teacher. 

Ruth Benedict, 18. Washington H. S., 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. Miss Agnes 
Hyde, Teacher. 

Richard Holden Bennett, 14. Wilbur Watts 
H. S., Burlington, N. J. E. J. Neumayer, 
Teacher. 

Faith Bradstreet, 16. Franklin H. S., Seat- 
tle, Wash. Miss Lydia Lindberg, 
Teacher. 

Janet Brown, 14. Evansten Township 
(Til.) H. S. Miss Mary L. Taft, Teacher. 

Anna Bruckner, 15. Samuel Tilden H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. C. A. Byrne, 
Teacher. 

Charlotte Butler, 15. Sullivan Township 
(Ii.) H. S. Miss Lucille Coolman, 
Teacher. 

Edith Clarke, 15. Kingsville (Missouri) 
H. S. Miss Jetta Carleton, Teacher. 

Margaret Couture, 16. Modesto (Calif.) 
H. S. Miss Edna Belle O’Neal, Teacher. 

Catharine Cox, 14. Kewanee (Ill.) H. S. 
Miss Frances Horler, Teacher. 

James Duff, Jr., 17. Madison (Wis.) H. S. 
M. A. Hendrickson, Teacher. 

Estelle Fineberg, 16. Lynn (Mass.) Clas- 
sical H. S. Miss Olive K. Hirst, Teacher. 

M. L. Francis. Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Ward 
S. Miller, Teacher. 

Barbara Giles, 16. Zook H. S., Larned, 
Kansas. Miss Curry, Teacher. 

Brendice Goldin. East Randolph, N. Y. 

Mildred Hartline. Buchanan (Mich.) H. S. 
Miss Velma E. Dunbar, Teacher. 

M. Hopkins. Woodbridge (N. J.) H. S. Miss 
Van Slyke, Teacher. 

Benjamin Hoover, 16. Modeste (Calif.) 
H. S. Miss Edna Belle O’Neal, Teacher. 

Ed Johnson, 14. Alexander Hamilton Jr. 
H. S., Seattle Wash. Miss Estelle May 
Rich, Teacher. 

Margaurete Kelly, 17. West Seattle 
(Wash.) H. S. Miss Belle McKenzie, 
Teacher. 

Robert Kesterson, 16. Kingsville (Mis- 
souri) H. S. Miss Jetta Carleton, 
Teacher. 

Helen McKinney. West H. S., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Miss Blanche Kidder, 
Teacher. 

Catharine Schweser, David City (Neb.) 
Public Schools. Miss Myrtle O. Nelson, 
Teacher. 

Marian Smith, 16. Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. Miss Floer- 
ence Guild, Teacher. 

John Thomas, Arsenal Technical High 
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School, Indianapolis, Ind. Miss Evelyn 
Kletzing, Teacher. 
Joe Tischler, 17. Parkston (S. Dak.) H. S. 
Miss Dorothy Crouch, Teacher. 
Martha Van Fleet, 16. St. Helen’s Hall, 
Portland, Ore. Miss Lorene Peterson, 
Teacher. 

Lila Jean Wade. West H. S., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Miss Blanche Kidder, Teacher. 
Joan Wehlen, 15. Lake View School, Chi- 

cago, Ill. Mrs. Hellman, Teacher. 
Leone Wicklund. Rochester (N. Y.) H. S. 
Miss Aletha M. Herwig, Teacher. 
Joyce Wilson, 17. Marshall H. S., Chicago, 
Ill. Mrs. Reuben, Teacher. 


Weords 


How they defy, 
With subtle grace, 
To dignify 
Some honored place, 
Now they divert, 
In accents gay 
To solace hurt, 
Bid fear delay. 
Words, old and new, 
Advance, retreat, 
Pass in review, 
Are obsolete. 
Those pricking swords 
Of bitterness, 
And potent lords 
Of loveliness 
Flatter and fence, 
With magic leaven, 
They symbol incense 
Unto Heaven. 
Grace D. Leckliter 
Indianola Jr. H. S., Columbus, Ohio 


. So Little Time 

HERE is a new song on the hori- 

zon—one of the many that come 
and go each year—that expresses 
something I have often felt. The name 
of it is “So Little Time” and the first 
line says, “There’s so little time and 
so much to do.” Perhaps you’ve heard 
it. 

Life is so terribly short that it seems 
a shame to waste a single moment of 
it. It’s appalling when we realize that 
almost half our life is spent in sleep. 
Yet, since sleep is so absolutely neces- 
sary to us, we should all the more en- 
deavor not to waste our waking hours. 
And by that I don’t mean working 
ceaselessly until the day we die. I don’t 
mean never spending a moment at the 
soda fountain, never laughing and cry- 
ing over a two hour movie, never 
dancing and playing games at a party, 
nor never listening to your favorite 
dance orchestra on the radio. Good 
times are quite as necessary as hard 
work. We have to laugh and be gay in 
order to relieve the monotony and to 
enjoy our work more. 

What I do mean, however, is lazy 
loafing. A little of that goes a long, long 
way. If a person loses, we'll say, an 
hour per day in this manner (and most 
of us do), at the end of a year he will 
have lost a little over fifteen days! 


And think of all there is to be done! 
So many places to go; so many things 
to see; so many friends to make; so 
many songs to be sung; so many books 
to read, so many to be written; so many 
things to be invented; so much to be 
done! How can we afford to spend fif- 
teen minutes gazing out of the window 
net even thinking anything of value? 
Compared with the millions of years 
that have already passed and the mil- 
lions to come, our earthly existence is 
only a tiny span. Why not start today 
to make those idle day-dreams come 
true? 

Dayle McCurdy, 16 
Waynesburg (Penna.) H.S. 
Teacher, Miss Jane Anderson 


Sonnet for Shelley 

Too long before your time you came 
to them 

And sang to them with all the beauty in 

Your hot and fervent seeking heart. 
The gem 

That was your soul its facets turned 
but win 

Them it did not. All that they saw in 
you 

Was your loose loves and looser “wind 
blown curls.” 

You were a flash of something far too 


new, - 
And so they set about to check in 
swirls 
Qf public thought and tengue your 
fiery words 


Qn freedom, love and God; put you 
behind, 

But not forever as they thought. Like 
birds 

That fly out high and long on far flung 
wind 

You come in sight and then are gone 
again: 

Your purity and fire do yet remain. 
Joan M. L. Roberts 
Hyde Park H. S , Chicago, IIl. 
Teacher, Miss Rubetta W. Biggs 


Thoughts of Summer 
Breeze-blown locks in a smoothly 
speeding car— 
Snowy sails skimming over a gleaming 


lake— 

Gay plaid shorts and white linen 
dresses— 

Suntanned backs beneath big bathing 
capes— 


White tennis ball against a bright blue 
sky 
Gelf ball bounding down the shaded 
greens— 
Whispered conversations below the 
midnight stars 
And slippers made of air-holes, ready 
for the dance— 
Bars of golden sunlight beaming 
through the blinds 
Shimmering, lacy shadows on the 
smooth-shorn grass— 
Pairs of thirsty robins playing in the 
spray— 
Ice tinkling in a frosty glass. 
Helen Murphy, 15 
Brownell Hall Omaha 
Teacher, Miss Elisabeth Koop 


(More Round Table on page 24-E) 
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Piterary Peads 


VACATION READING 

Now that Scholastic has run its 
course for another year and you won’t 
be able to look forward to its meaty 
contents each week you’re going to 
want some other reading matter from 
time to time during the coming sum- 
mer. We therefore print the following 
short list of new books for your plea- 
sure when working or loafing pall and 
you want a quiet time to yourself: 

Beyond Dark Hills, by Jesse Stuart 
(Dutton). This autobiography by a 
young man not yet thirty, comes 
straight out of the Kentucky soil. 

High Tension, by William Wister 
Haines (Little Brown). If you’ve read 
any of this author’s Slim stories you 
know how well he handles the lingo 
and life of the men who are employed 
in the dangerous business of electric 
wire stringing. Especially good for 
boys. 

Free Land, by Rose Wilder Lane 
(Longmans, Green). Stirring tale of 
early life in South Dakota in the 1880’s. 

The Yearling. by Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings (Scribner’s). If you haven’t 
already read this one, hurry up. You’ve 
got something in store for you. 

Dawn in Lyonesse, by Mary Ellen 
Chase (Macmillan). How the legend of 
Tristan and Iseult changed the life of 
a Cornwall woman. Beautifully writ- 
ten. 


Danger Is My Business, by John D. 
Craig (Simon and Schuster). The ad- 
ventures of a photographer, big-game 
hunter, and deep-sea diver over and 
under the seven seas. Full of fights with 
tigers, killer whales, devil-fish, etc. 

Iron Duke, by John R. Tunis (Har- 


court, Brace). This prize-winning 
book is about life at Harvard. 

The Baby Giant Panda, by Ruth 
Harkness (Carrick & Evans). One look 
at the photographs of this little animal 
will captivate you. 

Give A Man A Horse, by Charles 
Finger (Winston). Stirring tale of a 
young man’s adventure in taking some 
horses to South America. Lots of 
action. 

The Best One-Act Plays of 1937, by 
Margaret Mayorga (Dodd, Mead). If 
you’re a one-act play addict you'll find 
here a collection of what this authority 
considers the cream of the crop for 
the past year. This is the first of a pro- 
posed series of annual issues doing for 
the short play what Burns Mantle has 
long since done for the full length 
drama. 

The Best Short Stories, 1938, edited 
by Edward J. O’Brien (Houghton Mif- 
flin). This year Mr. O’Brien’s selection 
includes stories by old favorites like 
Stephen Vincent Benet (it’s the story 
we printed this spring), Morley Calla- 
ghan, Manuel Komroff, Jesse Stuart; 
as well as some new authors. Thirty 
short stories in all. 

Sons of the Hurricane, by John J. 
Floherty (Lippincott). Fine book about 
those unsung heroes—the men in our 
U. S. Coast Guard. 








You Don’t Say! 
By Alfred H. Holt 


vaudeville. Preferably two syllables, 
rhyming with “Load, Bill.” Don’t 
rhyme the first syllable with fraud. 

venue. Pronounced ‘“‘ven’you,” as in 
“Ven you vish to be someveres else.” 
It rhymes with the approved pronun- 
ciation of menu. 


verdigris. Now rhymes with “Worry, 
Miss.” 


version. By analogy with vision, 
fusion, and others this is commonly 
pronounced “zhun” in this country, 
though a soft s sound is the approved 
ver-shun. 

via. Nobody says “veea” any more. 

viand. Long i. 


vice versa. Rhymes with “nicee 
nursa.” 


villain. As in mountain the ai doesn’t 
amount to a hill of beans. The last syl- 
lable is practically “in.” 


virile. Americans have proved to 
their own satisfaction that this should 
be “veer’ il.” > 

vitamine. Rhymes with “fight a sin.” 


vivacious. Rhyme this with “My gra- 
cious.” 


waft. Rhyme this with craft, draft, 
graft. 
wont. As this conveys a very differ- 
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ent impression from the contraction 
won't, the American insistence on a 
rhyme with front, instead, is clearly 
justifiable. 

worsted. Many of us were brought 
up to say “woos’ terd” (“oo” as in 
Pussy) but there is no reason for thus 
displacing the r. Either rhyme the 
word with “Puss did” or make it iden- 
tical with the past tense of the verb 
worst, i.e., a practical rhyme for thir- 
sted. 

wound. (“Injure.”) The old-fash- 
ioned version, rhyming with ground, 
is definitely out. And just as well, in- 
asmuch as it has nothing to do with the 
past tense of wind. 

xylophone. It’s all perfectly simple. 
When you see X-Y, you naturally 
think of Z, don’t you? So pronounce 
ayl “zyl.” rhyming it with smile or 
with thrill. 
yolk. Rhymes with folk’ and Polk. 


zany. This word for “fool” rhymes, 
preposterously, with brainy. 

zealot. For some reason, the ea is not 
“ee” any more than in weapon. 

zed. This is what the English call the 
letter z. It’s really short for izzard. 

zoological gardens. Theoretically, 
the oo should sound very much like 
the threadbare exclamation, “oh-oh!” 
Perhaps the best way is to shorten the 
whole thing to “zoo.” 





Reprinted from You Don’t Say!, by Alfred 
H. Holt, copyright, 1937, by permission of 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 
publisher. 





Year End Review 
for English Classes 


HERE have been some engaging 

and some amazing ideas expressed 
in the last eight issues by our writers. 
Can you remember them well enough 
to identify the quotation with the name 
of the author? To give you a break, the 
title of the article is printed beside the 
name of each author. Answers on 
page 37. 

Significant and useful travel is that 
through which we find ourselves and 
become conscious of our relationship 
to other lives and other times. 
(32: 10:5) 

Adjectives are the sign of immature 
or careless writing when they begin to 
bulge over the gunwales of your para- 
graphs. (32:9:7) 

Anyone who orders a strawberry 
sundae in a drugstore instead of a 
lemon coke would probably be dumb 
enough to wear colored ankle-socks 
with high-heeled pumps or use Eve- 
ning in Paris with a tweed suit. 
(32: 13:3) 

No one wants to sound like the lit- 
tle boy who, having hurt his finger, 
said he was waiting for his agony to 
abate. (32: 14:21-E) 

Alcohol can be used as a fuel food 
with certain definite risks and disad- 
vantages. Alcohol cannot be used for 
the growth or development, the repair 
or reproduction of the body, nor can it 
be stored, as can many foods for use 
when needed. (32:11:7) 

If one were to judge by the faces one 
sees in the American subways, the 
highways, the shops, even the night 
clubs and the theaters, one might con- 
clude that man is the most forlorn of 
animals. (32: 12:8) 

It is our duty to see that any change 
is based upon the principles of democ- 
racy and not of tyranny. (32:15:33) 

A great creative spirit was snuffed 
out in its prime, literally killed by a 
world whose petty hostilities it could 
not comprehend. (32:12:12) 

A. Stanley Burt, So You’re Think- 
ing of Advertising 

B. Helen Dean Fish, Invitation to 
Travel 

C. J. M. Steadman, Jr. Are Some 
Words Sissy 

D. Hendrik W. van Loon, Joy 
Through Music 

E. John L. Lewis, What Democracy 
Means to Me 

F. Maureen Daly, Sixteen 

G. Haven Emerson, You Shall De- 
cide 

H. Sigmund Spaeth, The Schumann 
Love Story 








Young musicians and teachers who 
attend the National Music Camp at 
Interlochen, Mich., this summer, will 
have an opportunity to study the tech- 
niques and possibilities of broadcasting 
in the Radio Workshop conducted by 
William Dow Boutwell, Editor-in- 
Chief of the U. S. Office of Education. 
Mr. Boutwell is director of the Edu- 
cational Radio Project, which has pro- 
duced over 450 network programs in 
the last two and a half years. 
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Round Table 


(Concluded from page 22-E) 
To Youth 


Arm, arm yourselves, you of the strong, 
young hands, 

You of the singing souls, the stalwart 
hearts, 

It is not long before the battle starts, 

But it is he who knows that arms and 
stands! 

Oh train your hearts to bear the days’ 
demands 

Before that strength forevermore de- 
parts, 

Before the heat of age forever brands 

Weakness upon you, with its subtle 
arts. 

Shout for the conquering God of Light 
sublime, 

Bind on the shield of love to stand the 
fray, 

Youth! now it is the young heart’s test- 
ing time, 

You of the strong, brave hands, it is 
today! 

Jean Connie Keegstra, 15 

Grand Rapids (Mich.) Christian H. S. 

Teacher, Miss Helen M. Zandstra 


For Eighteen Years 


AST the three tall popular trees 
that she nicknamed the “tripops,” 
onward past the rows of sumac on both 
sides of the winding road; over the 
hill that leads to the hermit’s house, 
down into the valley of cowslips and 


running water, she trudged. She was 
glad she was tired because then she 
would take in more of the familiar 
scenes when walking slowly. 


For eighteen years she had walked 
that mile from the corner to the white 
schoolhouse, the mile that was known 
to all as the county road. 

Eighteen summers changed into ra- 
diant colors only to be faded into the 
whiteness of winter. During that time 
one barren hillside became a stairway 
of thirsty grapevines whose roots 
cheated the frogs out of their homes. 
She remembered carrying one of those 
homeless frogs home and placing him 
in the horse tank. 

She watched the same little creek 
trickle along the roadside, gather 
speed as it rounded a curve in its 
course, and rush down through Farm- 
er Bassett’s cornfield to disappear in a 
distant apple orchard. 

For eighteen years she turned her 
back on those scenes knowing she 
would face them again. But this was 
the end, tomorrow she would be sent 
to the city to teach in the public 
schools there. 

Shirley Trapp, 
Buchanan (Mich.) H. S. 
Teacher, Miss Velma E. Dunbar 


Heaven Forbid 


You have written lovely poems 
To my eyes, my lips, my hair. 

I might look like a witch to some, 
To you, I’m passing fair. 


You’ve seen me after crying, 

With my nose and eyes all red. 
You’ve seen me after dances, 

When I’ve looked like something dead. 


You’ve seen me with the chicken-pox, 

You’ve seen me dripping wet, 

You’ve seen me with my hair pinned 
up, 

But this is once. I bet 


That you haven’t seen the worst of me 
(Even rattlesnakes give warning) 
I hope that you may never see me 
Early in the morning. 
Patricia Fisher 
Holdenville (Okla.) H. S. 
Miss Pearl Chaney, Teacher 


Inanity 
Silly Copet Screw 
At the end of each day 
Grinned his selfsame grin. 
“This is the beginning,” 
He’d say. 


Silly Copet Screw 

When his work was done 
Wagged his foolish head 
And grinned, “My work 
Has just begun.” 


He lived one long absurdity 

The best that he could do. 

“This is the beginning,” 

Were his last words. 

Silly Copet Screw. 
Anne Caldwell, 17 
Waukesha (Wis.) H. S. 
Teacher, Miss Magdanz 








Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 20-E) 


III 

“What had you for dinner, Lord Ran- 
dal, my son? 

What had you for dinner, my hand- 
some young man?”— 

“I had eels boiled in broth; mother, 
make my bed soon, 

For I’m weary with hunting, and fain 
would lie down.” 


IV 

“What became of your bloodhounds, 
Lord Randal, my son? 

What became of your bloodhounds, my 
handsome young man?”— 

“O they swelled and they died; mother, 
make my bed soon, 

For I’m weary with hunting, and fain 
would lie down” 


Vv 

“OQ I fear you are poisoned, Lord Ran- 
dal, my son! 

O I fear you are poisoned, my hand- 
some young man!”— 

“O yes! I am poisoned; mother, make 
my bed soon, 

For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain 
would lie down.” 


The Loathly Worm 


I was but seven year old 
When my mother she did die; 
My father married the very worst 
woman 
The world did ever see. 


For she has made me the loathly worm, 
That lies at the foot of the tree, 

And my sister Masery she’s made 
The macherel of the sea. 


And every Saturday at noon 
The macherel comes to me, 

And she takes my loathly head 
And lays it on her knee, 

She combs it with a silver comb, 
And washes it in the sea. 


“Seven knights have I slain 
Since I lay at the foot of the tree, 
And were you not my own father, 
The eighth one you should be. 


“Sing on your song, you loathly worm, 
That you did sing to me.”— 

“T never sung that song but what 
I would sing it to thee. 


“I was but seven year old, 
When my mother she did die; 
My father married the very worst 
woman 
The world did ever see. 


“For she changed me to the loathly 
worm, 
That lies at the foot of the tree, 
And my sister Masery 
To the macherel of the sea. 


“And every Saturday at noon 
The macherel comes to me, 
And she takes my loathly head 

And lays it on her knee, 


And combs it with a silver comb, 
And washes it in the sea.” 


He sent for his lady, 
As fast as send could he: 
“Where is my son that you sent from 
me, 
And my daughter, Lady Masery?” 


“Your son is at our king’s court 
Serving for meat and fee, 
And your daughter’s at our queen’s 
court, 
The queen’s maiden to be.” 


“You lie, you lie, you ill woman, 
So loud as I hear you lie; 

My son’s the loathly worm, 
That lies at the foot of the tree, 

And my daughter, Lady Masery, 
Is the macherel of the sea!” 


She has taken a silver wand, 
And given him strokes three, 

And he’s started up the bravest knight 
That ever your eyes did see. 


She has taken a small horn, 
And loud and shrill blew she, 
And all the fish came her until 
But the macherel of the sea: 
“You shaped me once an unseemly 
shape, 
And you’ll never more shape me.” 


He has sent to the wood 
For whins and for hawthorn, 
And he has taken that gay lady, 
And there he did her burn. 
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Imperial Germany vs. Imperial Britain 
A Guide to the Study of the European Scene 


By Harold Rugg, Ph.D. 


Contributing Editor, Scholastic 


HE fog of international af- 
fairs in Europe! is lifting a 
bit. The events of the past 


few weeks — particularly Hitler’s 
seizure of Austria—have shown us 
more clearly the nub of the compli- 
cated scene. That nub is not Musso- 
lini and Italian expansion in the 
Mediterranean; it is not war and 
open or under-cover intervention in 
Spain. It is a new “Imperial” Ger- 
many and her expansion eastward 
and southeastward. The immediate 
focus is clear: the taking over of—or 
at the very least the political control 
of—the territory and people living 
in the region of Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, Hungary, Jugoslavia and 
Rumania to extend greater Germany 
to the Black Sea. The more remote 
objective is two-fold: (1) the domi- 
nation of world trade and the ac- 
quisition and development of colo- 
nies; (2) the destruction of Russian 
Communism and the seizure of Rus- 
sia’s natural resources (grain lands 
in the Ukraine, coal and ironlands in 
the Urals, etc.). An important “by- 
product” objective is the splitting 
apart of the British Empire and the 
reduction of Britain’s power to the 
lowest possible point. 

Thus the total objective is nothing 
short of making Greater Germany 
the major European power (she is 
beginning to approximate that al- 
ready), and to give her the dominat- 
ing control over world trade and 
politics. But the next step is the par- 
titioning and subjugating of Czecho- 
slovakia. It seems probable that Hit- 
ler aspires to complete the immedi- 
ate objective within a few months. If 
he is successful we shall know be- 
fore you return to school in Septem- 
ber whether we confront the pros- 
pect of plunging at once into a 
Second World War. 


Hitler Defies the World 

We can appraise the international 
scene today with a certainty that was 
not possible at any previous time 
since Hitler became Chancellor of 
Germany on March 5, 1933. The tak- 
ing of Austria in March, 1938, with- 
out firing a shot (accepted com- 





1For many details concerning Czechoslovakia 
and other countries, students should refer back 
to the excellent articles dealing with the cur- 
rent of events in Europe in recent issues of 
Scholastic. See especially that by Henry C. 
Wolfe in the issue of March 12, 1938, and that 
on page 10, April 2, 1938. 
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New York Times 


The Nazis have threatened to extend German control to all regions where German is 
spoken (black areas on map). But a drive to the east and southeast is most feared. 


placently by Great Britain and 
grudgingly by Mussolini) provides 
the fifth of a series of spectacular 
steps in Hitler’s program since 
March, 1935. It is the absorption of 
Austria particularly that gives clear 
meaning to the other steps. I refer 
to Hitler’s defying Great Britain, 
France and other powers by: 

1. Tearing up the disarmament 
clauses of the Versailles Treaty 
(1919) and proclaiming publicly that 
Germany would rearm (March, 
1935). Britain acquiesced. 

2. Violating that treaty again by 
beginning to build a large navy 
(June, 1935). Britain acquiesced. 

3. Breaking the Locarno Treaty 
by marching his troops in and mili- 
tarizing the Rhineland, which had 
been demilitarized since 1919. Brit- 
ain acquiesced. 

4. Sending “voluntary” troops, 
supplies and major military equip- 
ment to aid the “Rebels” in Spain 
(1936-1938). Britain has really ac- 
quiesced, although publicly she has 
protested and formed a_ useless 
“Non-Intervention” Committee. 

5. Taking complete dictatorial 
control over Austria, and merging 
all Austrian economic-political-so- 
cial life into that of a Greater Ger- 
many (March, 1938). Thus Hitler 


completed the “Anschluss” which he 
proclaimed fifteen years ago in his 
autobiography Mein Kampf (“My 
Battle”). This was in definite viola- 
tion of treaties and contrary to his 
recent promise to Mussolini. To this 
step also Britain has acquiesced. 
These steps, and I mention only 
the principal ones, Hitler did take. 
In five years, by an astonishing cam- 
paign, he has transformed a harassed 
and humiliated pecple into a major 
world power of 72,000,000 people. 


Czechoslovakia: The Next Move 

It is now clear that the next step 
will be the taking of Czechoslovakia. 
Watch that spot between now and 
autumn. As you study the current 
of world events remember that Hit- 
ler must divide Czechoslovakia—at 
lease make her impotent—in order 
to proceed on his path to the Black 
Sea and the Persian Gulf, in order to 
strike at Russia and the British Em- 
pire. For more than a generation 
German Imperial plans under for- 
mer Kaiser Wilhelm were built 
around a proposed drive toward the 
east (“Drang nach Osten’). The 
Berlin-to-Bagdad railway plans of 
the 1910’s are good symbols of the 
aims of the revived “Imperial Ger- 
many” of today. 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted 25-8 








But—study the topographical and 
political map of central and eastern 
Europe. To enable Hitler to go to the 
warm - water seas he must take 
Czechoslovakia. Note how the little 
mountain plateau stands like a fort- 
ress guarding the level pathway and 
the rich trading route of the Danube 
Valley. And it is the Danube he must 
have if he is to strike at his two ob- 
jectives. To go eastward toward Po- 
land is too difficult, too costly, and 
not so strategic. The southeastward 
(Berlin-to-Bagdad) route is perfect 
for him. 

So we see at last that Hitler really 
means to try to travel that route. 
And we see also that Britain is going 
to let him—perhaps only as far as the 
Black Sea. He already has Austria. 
Undoubtedly Hungary will ally her- 
self with him. Mussolini may permit 
him to bring Jugoslavia into line 
without open friction. Rumania will 
give him little trouble. 

But he dare not leave an enemy— 
Czechoslovakia—behind him on his 
flank. 

Can he take her? 
Probably not “without firing a 


time. Whether that will make the 
Czech government helpless to op- 
pose his dominance is not clear. It is 
a question to be studied. 

Will France help the Czechs if Hit- 
ler invades? Who can say? Although 
France has the best war-machine in 
Europe she is rapidly becoming a 
second-rate country in terms of eco- 
nomic power. Willi Russia help 
Czechoslovakia if Hitler invades it? 
No one can tell. Her agreement to do 
so perhaps means nothing. Treaties 
today, as in Bismarck’s day, are 
“mere scraps of paper.” Probably 
Stalin will answer the question in 
terms of another: “Will it be less 
costly all around to stop Hitler at the 
Czech border or later nearer the 
Russian frontiers? If the answer is 
“ves,” they will risk a European war 
and go to the Czechs’ rescue. But on 
this point none but Stalin and his as- 
sociates can predict. And they are 
weakened by internal opposition and 
their own policies of repression, al- 
though this is certainly also true of 
Germany. 

But to come back to Britain. Many 





shot,”’ as he has carried out each 
of the other five major steps in 
his program. Czechoslovakia will 
fight if Hitler crosses her boun- 
daries. And she can fight. Na- 
ture has provided her with fine 
natural mountain defenses and 
since 1919 her government has 
been building artificial ones in 
addition and creating a modern, 
well-equipped army. Today 
Czechoslovakia has _ 1,800,000 
well-trained men ready to be 
put under arms—actually more 
than Germany, with 1,125,000. 
(From 1919 to 1935 Germany was 
not permitted to arm herself.) 

If the war were a short one 
the experts think Czechoslova- 
kia could hold Germany off, but 
they believe that she could not 
do so in a protracted war. A 
country of 72,000,000 people 
would surely wear down one of 
15,000,000. Besides Czechoslova- 
kia is a country divided against 
itself. Remember that of her 15,- 
000,000 people only 6,500,000 are 
Czechs. About 3,500,000 are Ger- 
mans, many of whom are loyal to 
Hitler’s government and want to be 
included in Greater Germany; 2,- 
500,000 are Slovaks; nearly 2,000,000 
are Hungarians, Poles, Ruthenians, 
and others. Czechoslovakia is a 
made-to-order country — not a real 
nation. 

Will Hitler march his troops into 
Czechoslovakia? Who can say? First 
he will carry on his campaign of 
“boring from within” which has been 
going on among the “Sudeten Ger- 
mans” in Czechoslovakia for some 
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ally despise Hitler’s methods and 
fear his aspirations? They do, as far 
as they know about them. They have 
repeatedly made clear their predom- 
inant desire for world cooperation 
by peaceful methods. 

But, as all students of international 
politics have known for a generation 
or more, the British people do not 
really control the British govern- 
ment—strange as that may seem in 
one of the world’s leading democra- 
cies. The British government, now 
openly, flagrantly “Conservative,” is 
really made up of representatives of 
the well-to-do middle class. The so- 
called “Labor” group has almost no 
real power. This governing class 
owns the bulk of the property of 
England and her enormous invest- 
ments (billions of pounds) in nat- 
ural resources, industry, banking, 
commerce, in countries around the 
world. The British government’s 
every act of international nature 
must be decided on the principle of 
best protecting these enormous prop- 
erties! (Bear that in mind every time 
you try to understand a single act of 
any British government.) That 
means just one thing for the 
“tight little island’: they must 
hold the British Empire together 
at all costs! Maintain Britain as 
Mistress of the Seas, as overlord 
of world trade and finance! 

It is my judgment that we 
must (1) accept this as the basic 
principle underlying all acts of 
the British government; and (2) 
assume that British statesmen 
are clever—not stupid; that they 
plan astutely and far ahead in- 
stead of “muddling through.” 
On this principle and this as- 
sumption the acquiescence of 
the Conservative British Gov- 
ernment in Hitler’s advances 
since 1935 becomes very clear 
indeed. The simplest way out for 
Britain is to let Hitler go on 
gathering in peoples and terri- 
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HE USED TO BE A VEGETARIAN 


people are saying that Britain is run- 
ning true to form—just “muddling 
along” in opportunistic fashion. Is 
she? 

We said earlier that Britain will 
let Hitler go a long way with his pro- 
gram—perhaps as far as the Black 
Sea. Why? Why does that great de- 
mocracy permit this ruthless and 
murderous dictator to go on his way 
wrecking modern civilization? Could 
she not have stopped him, probably 
without war, at any time during the 
past five years? She undoubtedly 
could have, at least that is the judg- 
ment of American students of politi- 
cal and military science. 

Do not the British people gener- 


tory and prestige so long as he 
goes eastward and aims at Rus- 
sia! Let Hitler and Fascism fight 
Stalin and Communism in the Sec- 
ond World War to the extent that 
they wear each other out—perhaps, 
indeed, destroy each other as mod- 
ern countries. That will leave Great 
Britain (and the Americas too) still 
in the saddle. 

That is the hypothesis that many 
American students of international 
politics are now drawing concerning 
the central and eastern European 
scene and the policy of Prime Minis- 
ter Chamberlain in relation to it. It 
implies that even if Hitler goes inte 
Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia and 
Hungary and Rumania, Britain will 
let him get away with it. 

Study this hypothesis carefully be- 
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The axes in Europe. Shaded lines show 
doubtful agreements, while black lines 
show firm alliances. London still has 
hopes of dividing Rome and Berlin, but 
Europe has returned to the old game of 
power politics with war fears growing. 


fore the close of the school year. With 
it in the background of your mind 
watch the current of European af- 
fairs closely during the summer. 

But there are other “unknown 
quantities” in the equation. Will 
France acquiesce? Will Mussolini 
permit Hitler to go to the sea? Rus- 
sia has an agreement to go to the 
rescue of Czechoslovakia if she is 
invaded. Will she try to stop Hitler 
at that moment he advances rather 
than six months or a year later when 
he stands at the mouth of the Dan- 
ube? No one can predict. 

We see, then, the problem, the steps 
of recent international affairs that 
have projected it, and the unknown 
quantities. 
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Year-End Review for Social Studies Classes 


The following questions are not de- 
signed as a test. You may know none 
of the answers and still be an intelli- 
gent person, or vice versa. But there 
are things printed in Scholastic which 
are worth remembering, and it is hoped 
that the following selections, based on 
the last eight issues of this year, will 
help you remember more of them. 
There is one false ending to each sen- 
tence. Try to draw a line through it. 

If a third of our population ever ex- 
pects to enjoy good housing at a cost in 
proportion to its present income, they 
will have to encourage (a) reform of 
real estate taxes, (b) city planning, 
(c) modernization of building codes, 
(d) conversion of building from a craft 
to an industrial basis, (e) recognition 
of housing as a social function, (f) the 
back - to-the-farm movement. 
(32:15:25-S.) 

The Nazi occupation of Austria was 
preceded by (a) a national election in 
which Hitler won an overwhelming 
majority, (b) an ultimatum from Hit- 
ler to the Austrian Chancellor which 
demanded Nazi control of the Austrian 
police, (c) a series of demonstrations 
by Austrian Nazis, abetted by Ger- 
many, (d) the abandonment of a plebi- 
scite on Austrian independence, in 
which many Nazis would have been 
prevented from voting,-(e) mobiliza- 
tion of German troops at the Austrian 
border. (32:9:11.)_ - 

Erosion, leaching, flood and drought. 
(a) have ruined 100,000,000 acres of 
American land since its colonization 
by Europeans, (b) have reduced 169,- 
000,000 acres to a condition where con- 
servation measures are necessary to 
prevent complete destruction, (c) have 
impoverished large sections of the 
farm population, (d) are considered 
by Congress as the greatest problem 
facing our government, which devotes 
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the major share of its budget toward 
that end, (e) are largely the result of 
short-sighted farming and lumbering 
methods, which place immediate prof- 
its ahead of longe-range productivity. 
(32:10:25-S.) 

Unemployment in the United States 
this year (a) numbers over a fourth of 
our working population, (b) is essen- 
tially a problem for the local commu- 
nity or the individual to solve, (c) 
generally results through no fault of 
the unemployed, (d) may be relieved 
by public works, unemployment insur- 
ance, and a public employment service. 
(32:11:25-S.) 

The history of the music industry in 
the last twenty years includes (a) 
revolutionary technological changes, 
(b) a startling collapse of the piano 
market, followed by an even more 
startling recovery to a new peak, (c) 
a serious shortage of skilled musicians, 
(d). the formation of ASCAP and the 
American Composers Alliance to pro- 
tect composers from having their work 
played without compensation. 
(32:12:15-S.) 

The Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization (a) resigned from the 
A.F. of L., (b) was formed to organize 
the unorganized, (c) has a member- 
ship larger than the A.F. of L., (d) is 
about to meet in convention for the 
purpose of establishing a constitution 
and by-laws for its future conduct. 
(32:13:20-S.) 

Mexico (a) is undertaking to estab- 
lish social ownership of the land and 
factories, (b) is predominantly an 
agricultural, rather than an industrial 
nation, (c) offers wide freedom to la- 
bor unions and extensive civil liber- 
ties, (d) is doing everything ‘possible 
to restrict the growth of schools and 
of reading, (e) has over two billion 
dollars of American and British money 


invested in its mines, farms and indus- 
tries. (32:14:25-S.) 

According to Harold Rugg, the poli- 
cy of Great Britain toward Hitler is 
(a) shaped by the great British prop- 
erty holders, (b) based upon the belief 
that the risk of socialism is preferable 
to risking the capture of British trade 
by the Fascists, (c) tolerant of German 
aggression only so long as it is directed 
toward the East and Russia, (d) calcu- 
lated to assert British mastery of the 
Eastern Hemisphere as soon as the 
German people begin to break down 
under the cost of supporting the Nazi 
war machine. (32:16:25-S.) 

Czechoslovakia (a) is marked as 
Germany’s next most likely conquest, 
in Hitler’s move toward the Ukraine 
wheatfields, (b) is a parliamentary 
Republic, (c) is composed of at least 
six distinct cultural groups, including 
3,500,000 Sudeten Germans, (d) is al- 
lied with France and the Soviet Union, 
(e) is governed principally by Com- 
munists. (32:13:19-S.) 

The reorganization bill (a) was 
passed by the Senate, (b) was buried 
in committee by the House, (c) was 
sponsored by the White House, (d) 
would have empowered the President 
to consolidate a great many duplicat- 
ing and overlapping branches of the 
executive arm of the government and 
would have deprived the Comptroller- 
General of the power to hold up funds 
of executive departments, (e) if it had 
passed, would have ruined business 
and put the citizenry under a military 
dictatorship. (32:10:16-S.) 

Richard Whitney (a) was convicted 
of using the mails to defraud, (b) was 
President of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, (c) always maintained that 
the Exchange did not require govern- 
ment regulation, (d) was sentenced to 
serve a term at Sing Sing. (32:9:16-S.) 
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Orr in Chicago Tribune 
WHAT TO DO? 


Looking Back Five Months 


OW. clearly do these cartoons recall to your mind impor- 
tant news events of the past five months? (1) What events 
in Austria, Czechoslovakia and Rumania make this cartoon ap- 
plicable to the Central European situation? (2) How was the 
Congressional fight over the Reorganization Bill similar to the 
struggle over the Supreme Court? (3) How would you answer 
the questions that are puzzling the man with the gun? Explain 
the purposes of, and defend or criticize, the Ludlow Resolution, 
the Neutrality Act, and the Naval Expansion Bill. (4) Do you 
think the powers of the National Labor Relations Board should 
be extended to cover the meiiation of industrial disputes? How 
do the N.L.R.B’s powers differ from those of the National Medi- 
ation Board for the railroads? (5) What recent events in North- 
eastern China does this cartoon refer to? Are Germany and 
Italy strongly supporting Japan’s drive to dominate all of 
China? Why? Why not? 
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ISTED below are the winners in 
Scholastic’s Seventh annual News 
Exam, in which more than 65,000 stu- 
cents in over 500 schools participated. 
Pupils who received the six highest 
grades in each zone will be given their 
choice of a Parker or Waterman foun- 
tain pen and pencil set. The winners 
of the free trip to Washington, D. C., 
(for both student and teacher) are yet 
to be decided in the Northeast, Mid- 
west, and Southern zones. The students 
who are to be given supplementary 
examinations to determine the final 
winners are listed under “Re-exams.” 
Teachers’ names are listed throughout 
in parentheses. 


NATIONAL PRIZES 

North Central: Bernard Pennington, Need- 
more H. S., Bedford, Ind. (Wayne Perkins, 
Sr.), wins trip to Washington, D. C. Runners- 
up: Rita Quinn, Mercy H. S., Chicago, Ill. 
(Sister Mary Evelyn, R. S. M.); Noel Davis, 
Lake H. S., Millbury, Ohio (Carl F. Hawver); 
John Bauman, Cumberland (Wis.) H.S. (Dor- 
othy E. Oscarson); Mary Stuart Smith and 
Ginhild Mygard, Edgewood H. S., Madison, 
Wis. (Sister Carmela). 

West: Louise Matsuyama, Cheyenne (Wyo.) 
H. S. (Mildred U. Beck), wins trip to Wash- 
ington. Runners-up: Kusiel Dubroff, Galileo 
H.S., San Francisco, Calif. (Marjorie Cullen); 
George Uri, George Washington H. S., San 
Francisco, Calif. (Phyllis Haley and Lenamae 
W. Herrick); Deloraine Markwardt, Chilo- 
quin (Ore.) H. S. (Robert C. Tugman); Jack 
Jewett, Yakima (Wash.) H. S. (Miss Drift- 


Scholastic News Exam Results 


meier); Helen E. Christensen, Cheyenne 
(Wyo.) H. S. (Mildred U. Beck). 

Runners-up, Northeast Zone: Kurt Schaf- 
fenberger, Wm. Hall H. S., West Hartford, 
Conn. (Helen D. Rives); Violet Arnold, Wil- 
liamsburg (Mass.) H.S. (R. A. Warren); Mor- 
ton Epstein, Senior H. S., Atlantic City (Wm. 
M. Schwab); Hans Schiff, New Rochelle 
(N. Y.) H. S. (Henry G. Wellman); and John 
Lehr, St. Paul’s H. S., Scranton, Pa. (Sister 
M. Ferdinand). 

Runners-up, Midwest Zone: Walter Heitz- 
man, Dubuque (Ia.) H. S. (Emma R. Trenk); 
Howard Sacks, Central H. S., Sioux City, Ia. 
(F. O. Racker); Marjorie Titus, Boswell Jr. 
H. S., Topeka, Kans. (Mabel Seaver); and 
Joe Strnad, South H. S., Omaha, Neb. (E. 
Widener). 

Runners-up, South Zone: Charles Byrnes, 
Baldwin Co. H. S., Bay Minette, Ala. (Eliza- 
beth Royer); R. B. Johnson, Vocational H. S., 
Danville, Ala. (Christine Jones); Eileen 
Rogers Jr. H. S., Tarrant, Ala. (H. C. Smith); 
and Jed Moffatt, El Paso (Tex.) H. S. (Laura 
Y. Warren); and Hunter Dupree, Lubbock 
(Tex.) H. S. (Dan Powers). 


RE-EXAMS 


The following students will receive 
Waterman or Parker pen and pencil sets 
(as will all of the runners-up listed above) 
for having made the highest marks in their 
zone and will, in addition, be given a sup- 
plementary examination to determine 
which of them will make the trip to Wash- 
ington: 

Northeast: Gertrude M. Bapp, Underhill 
(Vt.) H. S. (Gertrude E. Kilgallen) and Anne 
Soposki, VanHornesville (N. Y.) Central 
H. S. (Clayton D. Fox). 

Midwest: John Hart, Central H. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (Abigail O’Leary), and Doris 


Roesner, Watford City (N. D.) H. S. (Miss 
McCallum). 


South: Mary Ethel Fitzimmons, Sacred 
Heart Academy, Galveston, Texas (Sr. Mary 
Paul), and Inez Martin, Hardin Joyce, Or- 
lena Ball, Keller Greenfield, Brownfield 
(Tex.) H. S. (Lucile Maize). 


SCHOOL PRIZES 

The following schools will each receive 
their choice of $25 worth of Modern Li- 
brary or Everyman’s Library books for 
sending in the two best lots of papers in 
their respective zones: 

Northeast: New Rochelle (N. Y.) H. S. 
(Henry G. Wellman), and Senior H. S., At- 
lantic City, N. J. (Wm. M. Schwab). 

North Central: Mercy H. S., Chicago, Ill. 
(Sister Mary Evelyn, R. S. M.), and Cumber- 
land (Wisc.) H. S. (Dorothy E. Oscarson). 

West: Yakima (Wash.) H. S. (Effie Storm 
Klise and Miss Driftmeier), and Chiloquin 
(Ore.) H. S. (Robert C. Tugman). 

Midwest: Boswell Jr. H. S., Topeka, Kans. 
(Mabel Seaver), and South H. S., Omaha, 
Nebr. (E. J. Kuncel, S. H. Swenson, W. H. 
Deaver, S. E. Clark, Florence Rush, and 
Edith Wiedner). 

South: Brownfield (Tex.) H. S. (Lucile 
Maize), and Sacred Heart Academy, Galves- 
ton, Texas (Sister Mary Paul). 

(The list of local winners of Spen- 
cerian fountain pens is so long this year 
that we are unable to print it in this final 
issue of Scholastic. All of these students, 
who have won Spencerian fountain pens 
for having the highest grade above 65 in 
a group of ten or more examinations 
from a single school, will be notified by 
mail.) 








Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 10) 


way to Tony’s All-Night Lunch Stand,” 
and watch them follow along. By using 
several tables you can arrange a count- 
er, with the kitchen range and refrig- 
erator behind it. Place chairs or stools 
in front of the counter. Use covers of 
plaid paper cloths, paper plates and 
cups, and have one or two of the boys 
don aprons and paper caps and be 
“Tony” and “Jake.” Anybody can grill 
a frankfurter! Be prepared for orders 
“with onions,” “with slaw on the side” 
or “sliced dills.” Have great stacks of 
rolls ready and place big baskets of 
potato chips along the counter. Your 
guests may like the idea so well, they’ll 
try to hold you to it—“All-night Lunch 
Stand.” 
Ship Ahoy! 

Give the school crew a “Shipshape 
Party.” The boys will probably think 
this a good chance to sport their white 
slacks and you can buy “gob” hats very 
cheaply by the dozen at an army and 
navy store. Or make them yourself 
out of white paper. If you’re indus- 
trious, you can get a nice effect by 
pasting strips of blue paper, stuck 
with silver stars (like those you put 
on Christmas packages) across the 
ceiling. A well-polished floor makes a 
good deck for dancing, but if you want 
to play games, try these: 

Ships That Pas: in the Night: Give 
each person a sheet of paper and pen- 





cil and turn out all the lights. Ask 
them to draw a ship on the paper, then 
another ship passing the first ship, to 
put stars in the sky and waves in the 
sea, a lighthouse, a moon—then turn 
on the lights, and see what they’ve 
drawn. You—and they will be sur- 
prised. 

Call Out the Marines: Give the stag- 
marines caps of white paper made with 
black visors, the other boys wearing 
their gob caps, and the girls wearing 


“leis” made of crepe paper. On with 
the dance and when someone shouts 
“Call out the Marines,” the marines 
rush in and capture the native girls, 
exchanging caps with the “gobs” so 
that more marines will be ready to be 
called. 

Serve salmon or tuna- fish sand- 
wiches, star-shaped cookies and a 
“float” made of ginger ale with a big 
scoop of vanilla ice cream on top. 

Anchors aweigh! 








regularly again next fall. 





Last Scholastic This Year 


With this issue Scholastic bids you adieu for the summer and extends 
you its wishes for a happy and fun-packed vacation. It’s our hope that you'll 
all get a full and abundant share of dancing, swimming, and travelling this 
summer; and (though perhaps it’s not quite cricket to mention it in the 
same breath or sentence), it’s also our hope that you'll be seeing Scholastic 


Scholastic will be even more crowded than ever, especially with three 
kinds of features: (1) features that you'll enjoy; (2) features that will help 
you to obtain a clearer understanding of this increasingly complex modern 
world; and (3) features that will help you solve the knotty problem of 
personal adjustments, both now and after school days are over. Among 
group number one, will be movie reviews, sports, short stories, plays, the 
Student Forum, the Round Table (expanded to include aids and helps to 
aspiring writers), more pictures of high school students and their activities, 
and, of course, the unanimously popular Boy Dates Girl. Interpretive arti- 
cles probing to the roots of important national and foreign problems will 
be continued in “Behind the Headlines” and other departments dealing 
with current-events. And in the field of vocational helps, there will be an 
entire series similar to “What Every Young Secretary Should Know” 
(March 12, 1938) and “What Job-Finders Know of Job-Hunters” ( April 
2, 1938). And, finally, Scholastic will be in the schools again doing what 
educators concede to be one of its primary jobs: encouraging student 
talent in the creative arts through the annual Scholastic Awards. 

















Note: In English Edition, pages 25-28 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 








Students are invited to have their 
say in this department. Letters 
about problems of high school stu- 
dents are especially welcome here. 


In Defense of Hitler 
Dear Editor: 


Your article “Behind the Walls of 
Germany’s ‘Armed Camp’” in the 
February 26th issue of Scholastic was 
unfair and grossly exaggerated. 

To begin with, Germany is not an 
“armed camp” and war time excite- 
ment does not prevail. Germany wants 
peace as does everyone else and is pre- 
paring for it as everyone else. In the 
annexation of Austria to the German 
Reich, Reichschancellor Adolf Hitler 
has joined an independent people of 
the same race to Germany to form an 
undivided German-speaking nation. If 
Germany is an “armed camp,” what 
are the tremendous armament pro- 
grams and “defense” appropriations 
here in the United States, as well as in 
England, France, Spain, Italy and Rus- 
sia? 

Although you assert a “National- 
Socialist party’s drive to dominate the 
Protestant and Catholic churches and 
establish a new pagan religion ...,” the 
church in Germany is still going. Am- 
ple evidence is in Munich, heart of 
90%-Catholic Bavaria, on Sunday 
morning, where thousands, both Prot- 
estants and Catholics, attend the 
packed churches without party ham- 
pering. 

Just what are “the political rights 
that people in democratic nations en- 
joy,” claimed surrendered by the Ger- 
mans? If free press, is the press free 
to tell lies? By no means—but even in 
America, where free press is guaran- 
teed by the Constitution, it is bound to 
amplify anything that might be sensa- 
tional, and, incidentally, follow Great 
Britain in every respect. Is free speech 
hampered in Germany? Many of my 
friends there certainly make no secret 
of their respective comments on the 
present administration; no, they don’t 
go down in cellars at night and whis- 
per about it! Their criticisms, favora- 
ble and unfavorable, are based on evi- 
dence and reason, not guesses and ru- 
mors. 

Your last paragraph is hash, pure 
(impure at that!) anti-German propa- 
ganda not worth the ink. 

I would like to also comment on 
“Hitler Challenges the World,” by 
Henry C. Wolfe, in Scholastic’s March 
12th issue. Although I do not doubt 
Mr. Wolfe’s authority and experience 
in writing this article, I disagree with 
him on certain points which I will en- 
deavor to explain. The article itself 
was very well-written and clear in 
every respect, but prejudiced and 
biased. 

As I have shown above, neither 
Reichschancellor Hitler nor Germany 
want war. The danger of war does not 
lie in the ruler and uniter of the Ger- 
man Reich. Mr. Wolfe’s description of 
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Letters should be confined to 
about 300 words. Letters published 
here do not necessarily represent 
the editorial views of Scholastic. 


such a dynamic and powerful pérson- 
ality as Adolf Hitler certainly did not 
do him credit; for have famous men 
not been before their fame employed 
in minor positions? Mr. Wolfe takes 
advantage of Hitler’s past history, 


In the recent plebiscite over 99% of 
the Austrians voted to be under Ger- 
man rule because they have always 
wanted to become united with Ger- 
many, despite the tremendous pub- 
licity in the press to the contrary, 
championing the “independence” ef- 
forts of Kurt Schuschnigg. 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull has 
plainly indicated his red tendencies by 
flatly refusing to officially recognize 
the annexation of Austria to the Ger- 
man Reich, only regarding the German 
Embassy in Washington as represen- 
tative of Austria. It is unfortunate that 
there are so many red sympathizers in 
the government of our own United 
States. 


I hope that I can read letters from 
other interested Scholastic subscribers 
on the international situation and 
other topics which I have dealt with. 

Trianon 

(Note: The writer of this letter vis- 
isted England, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, San Marino, 
Greece, Albania and Jugoslavia in 
1933-1934 and in 1937, and has studied 
the international situation and world 
affairs at first hand.) 


. Racial Minorities 
Dear Forum: 


I have been deeply moved by the edi- 
torial, “A Prayer for Thanksgiving,” 
which appeared in the April 23 issue 
of Scholastic. Not particularly because 
the prayer is from the pen of a grateful 
young Jewish student but because it 
gives me, a Negro youth, interested in 
the progress and destinies of my race, 
something upon which to think. 


The author of that prayer is a refu- 
gee from racial oppression. The author 
of this letter is a member of a race 
that has experienced everything but 
equality with his American fellowmen. 

The American Negro has always 
been faithful to his flag, to the cause of 
his country, and to his fellowmen. Yet 
America itself, while sympathizing 
with the other oppressed races of the 
world and while offering an asylum for 
them, is itself tolerant of racial op- 
pression. 

If this Jew had lived in one of our 
southern states, where lynching and 
Jim Crowism are the favorite sports, 
no doubt the prayer’s first statement 
would be: “I am thankful that I am not 
a Negro.” 

When Christianity takes the place 
of prejudice, then and then only will 


racial oppression be erased from the 

Negro’s daily menu. 
Sherman Wendle Smith 
Norcom High School 
Portsmouth, Va. 


Bemidji—Very Much Alive 
To the Editors of Scholastic: 


I have just finished reading “Sawdust | 
Town” which appeared in your Febru- | 
ary publication, and wish to say that” 
while we appreciate the publicity it} 
contains, the writer apparently missed 
the point in what otherwise might have’ 
been a good story. The author, Mr. | 
Havighurst, has not painted a true pic-" 
ture of Bemidji, and the impression 
which he leaves with us is that this” 
northernmost town on the Mississippi” 
River is a remnant of the lumbering | 
days with one sawmill left out of four- 
teen and apparently not much of any- 
thing else. 


During the entire life of the city | 
there have been but six sawmills, four 7 
small ones and two large ones. Two of 
the small sawmills are in operation to- 
day, and this community still gives 
employment to more than 300 persons 
in the timber industry. 


Our city has eleven parks which in- 
clude more than 60 acres. Approxi- 
mately three miles of lakeshore within 
the city limits has been converted into 
park property. We have a recreational 
arena which is used by the youngsters 
in the summertime for an indoor play- 
ground and in the wintertime is de- 
voted to all sorts of winter sports such 
as curling, hockey, and figure skating. 
We have a teachers’ college which is 
modern in every respect. We have — 
excellent schools all paid for, and last | 
year we built a $100,000 addition to our 
High School. We have one of the finest 
bathing beaches in the state where the 
city operates a modern bath house. We 
have four creameries which manufac- 
ture more than 3,000,000 pounds of © 
butter annually. We also have two ice 
cream plants, two milk pasteurizing © 
plants, a flour mill, a woolen mill, a 
potato shipping association, two box 
factories, a modern airport and an elec- 
tricity generating plant. 

R. A. Hannah, Secretary 


Bemidji Civic and Commerce Assn. 
Bemidji, Minn. 


Flutists on the Right 


Dear Sirs: 

I wish to make a comment in regard 
to the April 30th issue of the Scholastic. 
I found a most conspicuous error on 
page 11. Being a flutist, I readily no- 
ticed that the picture in the upper right 
hand corner of the page is printed 
backward. The fiute should project to 


ag 


the right of the player rather than © 


to the left. 


The music issue of the Scholastic has ~ 


proved very interesting, however, and 
I have enjoyed it very much. 
Louise H. Johnson 
Granville, Ohio 


(This is one of several letters from 4 


(Concluded on page 36) 
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ton, Mr 19-11. 
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26-138. 

Argentina: Mr 12-15S. 

Austria: Mr 5-138; Mr 12-148; Mr 
26-14S; — Vields to Force, A 2-10; 
A 23-158. 

Automobile Industry: Ma 7-17S. See 
also Good Driving. 

Awards Number: Ma 7. 
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of Relief, A 23-25S; Socialism in 
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Problem, Ma 21-25S. 
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Letters, Ma 21-37; Party Politics, 
Ma 28-10. 

Brazil A 30-278; Ma 28-13S. 

Brooks, Van Wyck: Young Professor 
Longfellow, Mr 12-17E. 

Business: F 5-148; “‘Recession’”—From 
What? (Rugg), F 12-25S; Measur- 
ing What Has Happened to —, F 19- 
10; F 19-15S; Roosevelt Government 
and the Great Depression, F 26-25S; 
Mr 12-138; A 23-138; President Asks 
4 Billion to Spend and Lend, A 30- 
13S; Ma 7-17S, 20S, Ma 14-15S. 

Canada: F 26-15S; Mr 26-15S; —, 
Vacationland to the North, A 9-10. 

Cartoons: What’s Funny About Fun- 
nies? (Aronson), Mr 26-18E; Shape 
of Things to Come, Ma 28- 14S; A 
Look at the Past Five Months, "Ma 
28-288. 

China: F 19-168; Getting a Job and 
Keeping It in — (Crow), F 26-6; 
Mr 12-14S; A 23-14S; A 30-27S; Ma 
7-188; Ma 21-16S. 

Choric es (Gough and others): 


Colonies, virade and Peace, F 19-258. 

Colleges: After High School—What? 
Ma 21-5; How Can I Go Through 
College? (Mathewson), Ma 21-30. 

Committee for Industrial Organization: 
F 12-158; F 26-138, 16S; Ma 7-178; 

Congress: Gives Object Lesson in How 
Not to Get Laws Passed, F 5-11; 
F 19-13S, 14S, 15S; F 26-16S; Mr 
19-14S, 15S; A 2-16S; A9-13S, 16S; 
Reorganization Bill Killed in House 
Revolt, A 23-7; A 23-138; A 30- 
16S, 258, 28S; Ma 7-17S, 20S; Ma 
21- 14S, 15S. 

Course of National Affairs: F 5-148; 
F 12-14S; F 19-14S; F 26-138; Mr 
5-14S; Mr. 12-13S; Mr 19-14S; Mr 
26-138; A 2-138; A 9-138; A 23- 
13S; A 30-25S; Ma 7-17S; Ma 14- 
14S; Ma 21-14S; Ma 28-16S. 

Crow, Carl: Getting a Job and Keep- 
ing It in China, F 26-6. 

Curie, Marie: Story of Marie 
Pierre Curie (Jaffe), F 12-5. 
Czechoslovakia: Mr 26-138; A 9-148; 

Ma 7-19S; Ma 14-16S. 

Debates: Labor and the Law, Mr 5-29; 
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tion (Gibson), Mr 19-11. 

Democracy: See What — Means to Me. 

Drama: Spring Dance (Barry), F 19- 
17E; ’Lection, a “Crick Bottom” 
Play (Conkle), Mr 19-17E; I’m 
Not Complaining (Kreymborg), A 2- 
21E; Rip van Winkle (Kerr), A 
23-17E; The Bishop Misbehaves 
(Jackson), Ma 21-17E. See also 
Radio Plays. 
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Debate on Cot- 


Yes or No for —? 


Federation of Labor: F 


and 
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. Graduates’ 


NOTE: Letters and first figure indicate date (F-Feb., Mr-Mar., 
A-April, Ma-May). Figure after dash indicates page number. S after 
page number indicates material not in English Edition; E after page 


number indicates material not in Social Studies Edition. 


Editorials: “There Are 6,000,000 of 
Us” (Shaler), F 5-3; You Can’t Get 
It Wholesale! F 12-2; What Do You 
Mean—? F 19-2; Let’s Not Kid Our- 
selves, F 26-2; Growing Pains of 
Labor, Mr 5-2; First Aid to the 
Tongue-Tied, Mr 12-2; That Four- 
Minute Mile, Mr 19-2; The Press 
and the People, Mr 26-2; Don’t Be 
an April Fool, A 2-2; Foreword to 
the Travel Issue, A 9-5; Prayer of 
Thanksgiving, A 23-2; America, the 
Musical. A 30-2; Foreword to 
Awards Number, Ma 7-2; How to 
Get What You Want, M 14-3; Col- 
lege or Kindergarten? Ma 21-2; 
Ducklings Afloat, Ma 28-2. 

English Language: How English Grew 
(Ernst), F 5-17E; Glorifying the 
Commonplace (U ntermeyer), A 23- 
22E. 

Following the Films: Penrod and His 
Twin Brother, Of Human Hearts, F 
26-30; Generals Without Buttons, 
Film Footnotes, Mr. 5-23E: Mad 
About Music, A Yank at Oxford, Mr 
19-35; Academy Awards, Adventures 
of Marco Polo, Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm, Big Broadcast of 1938, 
A 2-35; Adventures of Chico. Film 
Footnotes. A 23-12; To the Victor, 
Test Pilot, Film Footnotes, Ma 21- 
32. See also Motion Pictures. 

Ford, Henry: Ma 7-17S. 
Fosdick, Harry Emerson: 
Personality, F 12-9. 
France: F 5-138; Mr 12-138; Mr 
19-16S; Mr 26-148; A _ 2-158; 
A 9-158; A 23-148; A 30-26S; Ma 
7-19S; Ma 14-138; Ma 21-138: A 
Vankee Girl in — (Carson). Ma 

21-21E. 

Germany: F 19-138; Behind the Walls 
of —’s “Armed Camp,” F 26-29; 
Mr 5-138; Hitler Challenges the 
World (Wolfe), Mr 12-8; Mr 12- 
14S; Mr 19-16S; Mr 26-148; A 9- 
14S; A 30-278; Ma 14-138, 16S; 
Ma 21-13S, 16S; Imperial — vs. 
Imperial Britain (Rugg), Ma 28- 
25S. See also Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Goat Driving (Stack): a Scarce 

Skilled Driver, F 5-29; ‘Where 
De’ Ve Think Ver Goin’?” A 23-10. 

Number: F 26. 

Great Britain: Tests Great New Base 
at Singapore, F 19-16S; F 26-148; 
Mr 12-148; Mr 26-14S, 15S; A 
2-158; Rivals in the Mediterranean 
(Behind the Headlines), A 2-25S; 
A 9-148; A 30-26S, 27S; England 
and Italy Sign Pact of Friendship, 
Ma 7-298; Ma 14-138; Ma 21-138; 
Imperial Germany vs. _ Imperial 
Britain (Rugg), Ma 28-25S. See also 
India, Ireland. 

Gunther, John. 
26-21E. 

Hague, Frank. See New Jersey. 

Hitler: See Germany. 

Housing: F_ 19- 138; The Housing 
Problem (Behind the Headlines), 
Ma 21-25S; A Reporter Visits the 
East Side (Markey), Ma 28-17. 

. Douglas: See Ireland. 


Building a 


London Dateline, Mr 


India: Mr 19- 138; ‘Storm Signals Over 
—(Halstead), Ma 14-10. 

Ireland: F 5-16S; F 26-15S; Ma 14- 
16S; From Poet to President, Story 
of Dr. Hyde (Flaccus), Ma 21-7. 

Italy: F 26-148; Mr 12-14S; Mr 26- 
28S; A 2-25S; A 30-26S; England 

and — Sign Pact of Friendship, Ma 
- 29S; Ma 21-13S. 

Japan: F 5-138; F 12-138; F 19-168; 
A 23-168. See also China. 

Labor: Labor Number, Mr 5; Ma ?- 
17S 


LaFollette, Phil: Ma 14-148. 

Laughs of the Week: F 5-38; F 12-38; 
F 19-38; F 26-38; Mr 5- 38; Mr 12- 
38; Mr 19-38; Mr 26-38; A 2-38; 
A 23-38: Ma 7:-38; Ma 28-38. 

League of Nations: F 12-168; F 
19-16S; Ma 28-13S. 

Life Insurance Essay Contest: 
Prize Winners, Ma 28-40. 

Lin Vutang: Importance of Reading 
in the Art of Living, Mr 19-21E. 

Lincoln, Abraham: — Writes His 
Autobiography. F 12-12; The Poets 
Remember —, F 12-22E; The Battle- 
Ground (Singmaster), F 12-3. 

Literary Leads: F 5-24E; F 19-24E; 
F 26-24E; Mr 5-23E; Mr 12-24E; 
Mr 19-20E; Mr 26-24E; A 2-24E; 
A 9-19E; A 23-24E; Ma 14-18E; 
Ma 21-24E; Ma 28-23E. 

Lithuania: A 2-14S 

Longfellow, H. W.: : 


F 26-31; 


Voung Profes- 


(Brooks), Mr 12- 


March of Events Around the World: 
F 5-138; F 12-138; F 19-138; F 26- 


sor Longfellow 
17E 


A 30. 26S; Ma 7-18S; Ma 
14- 138; Via 21-138; Ma 28- 13S. 

Mexico: F 12-168; F 19- 16S; A 9-158; 
Down Below the Rio Grande (radio 
broadcast) A 9-17E; A 23-158; A 
30-27S; Socialism in — (Behind the 
Headlines), Ma 14-25S. 

Monopolies: F 12-15S; Ma 21-148. 

Motion Pictures: Gold Is Where You 
Find It, In Old Chicago, Hollywood 
Hotel, F 5-31; The Buccaneer, F 12- 
26S; Tom Sawyer, °38, 19-30; 
Romance of Louisiana, Mr 12-30; 
America’s Fight to Save Our Re- 
sources (stills from The River), 
A 9-258; Sir Robin of Locksley (ra- 
dio play based on Robin Hood), Ma 
14-30. See also Following the Films. 

Music Number: A 30. See also Tos- 
canini. 

National Labor Relations Board: F 19- 
15S; A 23-16S; Ma 21-14S. 

National Progressive Party: 
148. 

Natural Resources: America’s Fight 
to Save Our —, A 9-25S. 

Navies: F 5-15S; F 12-13S; Let’s Not 
Kid Ourselves (editorial), F 26-2; F 
26-15S; Mr 12-15S; Twenty Thou- 
sand Leagues Under the Sea (Sheri- 
dan), A 2-32; A 23-16S. 

Neutrality: A 9-14S; Ma 21-14S. 

New Deal: See Rugg, Harold. 

New Jersey: F 12-15S; Ma 21-15S. 

Newspaper Number: Mr 26. 

Nicolson, Harold: Biographies Old 
and New, F 12-19E. 
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F 26-258; Roosevelt Government and 
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A 2-158. 
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Guidance. 
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Hound (Smith), Mr 26-12; The 
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Wagner Matinee (Cather), A 30- 
17E; Sixteen (Daly), Ma 7-3; 
Money for the Work (Manly) Ma 
14-4; In Affection and Esteem 
(Webb), Ma 21-3; Country Full of 
Swedes (Caldwell), Ma 28-3. 

Student Forum: F 5-37; F 12-37; Mr 
12-34; A 23-36; Ma 14-37; Ma 28- 
36. 

Supreme Court: F 19-15S. 
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F 12-148; Mr 26-138; A 9-138; A 
23-13S; Learning and Fun on Class 

Trip, A 23-30; Ma 28-16S. 

Toscanini, Arturo: 92 Men and — 
(Peyser), F 5-8. 

Travel Number: A 9. 
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Roosevelt Government and _ the 
Great Depression (Rugg), F 26- 
25S; A 23-138; This Question of 
Relief, A 23-258; A 30-138; Ma 
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organization Bill Killed in House 
Revolt, A 23-7; A 23-15S, 16S; Ma 
7-20S. See also Congress, Roosevelt, 
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set, F 19-29; What Every Young 
Secretary Should Know (Baker), Mr 
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(Coyne), A 2-30; If You’re Looking 
for a Job by Mail (Coyne), Ma 
14-7, How Can I Get Through Col- 
lege? Ma 21-30. 
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Washington, George: Winter at Jockey 
Hollow Camp, 1779, F 19-7; One 
Time That — Was Scared (Schlich- 
ter), F 19-9; Out of Defeat (Skin- 
ner), F 26-3. 
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Doherty, A 23-9; Lewis, Capper, 
Kilpatrick, Ma 21-33. 

Whitney, Richard: See Stock Exchange. 

Who’s Who in the News: Reed, De 
Valera, F 5-15S; Milton, Maniu, 
F 12-158, 16S; Leahy, Juliana, F 
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19-158; 


A 9-168; A 
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$1,000 Prize 
Poetry Contest 


Can a Poet Save Our Democracy? 


THe Forum has organized a prize competition for 
the most compelling poems challenging the American 
people to be alert to their liberties. 

A total of $1,000 will be awarded in prizes. 

This nation won an independent existence not by 
some process of abstract thought but because her 
men and women burned for liberty. And now the 
terrifying complications of a machine civilization 
have bred new forces which threaten the kind of 
government we call democracy and, with it, our 
hard-won and long-cherished freedom. Where are 
the poets who can reawaken our love of liberty. 


In relating this poetry competition to the major 
world issues of the day, the Editors are not seeking 
to offer a theme but merely to strike a keynote. They 
hope that many leading American poets will be moved 
to enter the competition, which has been divided into 
groups, with prizes for each, as follows: 


A—General 
Public 
Ist Prize $300 
2nd Prize $150 
3rd Prize $ 50 


B—College 
Underg:as:ates 
Ist Prize $150 
2nd Prize $100 
3rd Prize $ 50 


C—Secondary- 
School Students 
1st Prize $100 
2nd Prize $ 60 
3rd Prize $ 40 





WRITERS’ CONFERENCE FELLOWSHIP 


The Olivet Writers’ Conference, of Olivet College, 
Michigan, offers a fellowship for 1939, covering all costs 
of the Conference, to the prize-winning contestant who, 
in the opinion of the Conference admissions committee, 
seems most likely to benefit by attendance at the Con- 
ference. 


CONSOLATION PRIZES 


A copy of “The Complete Rhyming Dictionary,” edited 
by Clement Wood, will be awarded to each of the 50 
contestants who seem most likely to profit by it. 


JUDGES 
Padraic Colum William Allan Neilson Carl Van Doren 


Instructions:—No poem is to exceed 40 lines in length. Manu- 
scripts must be addressed to the Poetry Contest Editor; THe 
Forum; 570 Lexington Avenue; New York City; and must be 
mailed before midnight of June 30, 1938. Under no circumstances 
will any manuscript be returned or its receipt acknowledged. 
Manuscripts must be clearly marked with the name and address of 
the contestant and with the group letter (A, B, or C) of the class 
in which the poem is being entered. Contestants in class B or C 
must state name of college or school attended. In order ¢o qualify 
for a prize, the contestant must accompany his submission 
with a remittance of 25 cents in stamps. 





TO AMERICA’S STUDENTS 


a letter from 


HENRY GODDARD LEACH 


Editor of the Forum 


Dear Students, 


Many of you boys and girls, no doubt, have had 
considerable practice in writing verse. All of you may 
now compete in THE Forum poetry contest, the an- 


nouncement of which appears here. 


In the past, in offering prizes for poems from schools 
and colleges I have found that the young people prefer 
to write about topics with which they are most fa- 
miliar, such as flowers and friendship. This time I am 


asking you to compose verses about your country. 


Why do you prefer America, beyond the fact that 
you live here? Why would you choose the United 
States had you a chance to live in the Soviet Union, 
or Italy, Germany, or Japan? What special liberties 
or pleasant privileges does America offer you that the 
people of other countries that you read about do not 


seem to enjoy? 


We want you young people to sit down just as 
though you had never memorized the words of The 
Star Spangled Banner or Dixie or America the Beauti- 
ful or From the Halls of Montezuma and express anew 
in your own way what America means to you today 


and why you love your country. 


We do not expect masterpieces from the schools. The 
poems for the competition need not even be rhymed. 
They may be themes simply expressed in free verse. 


The sentiment, the idea is the main thing. 


I know that school authorities everywhere will help 
THe Forum to remobilize the imagination of our 
young people in the cause of patriotism. Will you call 
the contest to the attention of your instructors and 
teachers? I hope that all of you boys and girls will try 
for the prize. 

Sincerely yours, 


New York 
May 9, 1938 
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The Fight for Peace 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon has 
turned his smooth - flowing, sharp- 
pointed pen to the photoplay. He has 
written a movie and called it The 
Fight for Peace (produced by War- 
wick Pictures). 

The film is more than a plea for 
peace. It is a powerhouse of facts 
against the makers of war, the dicta- 
tors, and the militant forces at work 
in the world today. 

Its message strikes home because 
the film is straight stuff. Not a single 
fake shot is used. Only actual shots of 
actual events, clipped from newsreels, 
but pieced together so as to present 
a complete photographic history of 
world events since 1914. The pano- 
ramic view is startling, even though 
we have read, seen, and known of it, 
piecemeal, all along. It is a world sit- 
ting on a stove, simmering at first, then 
rapidly boiling; treaties made and dis- 
regarded, increased armies, dictator- 
ships, invasions, aggressions, ruthless 
executions, mass murder—WAR! Italy 
conquers Ethiopia, Japan moves into 
China, Germany smothers Austria, and 
today the world is less safe for de- 
mocracy than it was before we fought 
a war for that alleged purpose. 

It is not a pretty picture. Neither 
are the sights of dead bodies piled into 
trucks, frenzied women fleeing through 
streets, and little children blown to 
pieces. But they are real. 

Here is a film with a challenging 
message and this is what it says: War 
is ugly. War is unjust. War destroys, 
accomplishes nothing. America must 
fight against the forces which make 
war if she would save democracy for 
the world. Ask your local movie man- 
ager to show this film. 


International Relations Camp 


“A Youth Training Camp on Inter- 
national Problems” will be in full 
swing this summer at the Schiff Scout 
Reservation, near Morristown, New 
Jersey, August 26 to September 2. This 
will be the fourth annual encampment 
of the Leadership Institute on Interna- 
tional Problems, a group sponsored by 
the Foreign Policy Association and the 
New Jersey Joint Council on Interna- 
tional Relations. 

Although the topic under discussion 
—“Youth’s Stake in World Peace”’— 
sounds pretty serious, the 70 young 
people who will be there will have a 
lot of fun, too. Every guest will have 
the use of the 500-acre Scout reserva- 
tion for swimming, boating, canoeing, 
outdoor games, dramatics, parties, 
camp-fires and stunts. Every day be- 
tween 9 and 11 a. m. the guests will lis- 
ten to lectures by the Institute Staff 
and by special lecturers who will dis- 
cuss the European situation, Latin 
America, the Far East, propaganda, 
world peace machinery, aids to peace, 
and Community peace programs. 

This is the fourth annual meeting of 
the Institute. The New Jersey Council 
has worked out a plan to help local 
clubs, churches, and associations to 
raise funds for sending some young 
person from each local community. 
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GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAUS 


Cleveland,O. . ._. E. 9th & Superior 
Philadelphia, Pa., Broad Street Station 
New York City . . 245 W. 60th Street 
Chicago, Ill _- 12th & Wabash 
San Francisco, Cal., Pine & Battery Sts. 
Ft. Worth, Tex.. . 905 Commerce St. 
Charleston, W. Va., 155 Summers Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 609 Sixth Ave., N. 
Boston, Mass. . Park Square 
Washington, D. C. 
1408 New York Ave., 
Detroit, Michigan : 
. ... Washington Blvd. at Grand River 
St. Louis, Mo., Broadway & Delmar Blvd. 
i . . 801. N. Limestone 
. 527 N. Main Street 
400 N. Rampart St. 
620 Walnut Street 
. . 412 East Broad St. 
. .. 1601 Royal Bank Bldg. 
London, England 
A. B. Reynoldson, 49 Leadenhall Street 


(The ~ 
GREYHOUND | 


Memphis, Tenn. . 
New Orleans, La. . 
Cincinnati, O. a lahe 
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S EE a brand-new America on this year’s vacation trip—one 
you hardly dreamed existed. Give yourself an entirely new 
assortment of places and people, a fresh bright outlook on 
everything. Go cruising by Greyhound Super-Coach. It’s the 
intimate, close-up view you get that makes the difference. 
Triple your travel range—yet pay no more. Three miles by 
Greyhound cost the same as a single mile in your own car. 
It’s smart—going one way, returning another, and still sav- 
ing enough on a reduced round-trip ticket for extra pleasure. 
It’s smooth-rolling along in the well-cushioned luxury 
of a Greyhound Super-Coach, the most modern inno- 
vation in highway transportation. 

It’s cool-with Nature’s own fresh air breezing through 
the coach, ably assisted by a modern ventilation system. 
Don’t hesitate another minute—see your nearest Greyhound 
agent or mail the coupon below for vacation information. 


Brings Vacation Folders, Full Travel Information 


Mail this coupon to nearest Greyhound office, listed at left, for interesting 
pictorial booklet, filled with travel facts about any of the following: New England 
(0, Central Atlantic Cities & Beaches D1, Pennsylvania & New York State O, 
Michigan & Great Lakes Resorts (J, Great Northwest 0, California, All the 


West Lu, Across America Through Southwest (J, South Atlantic Coast, Great 
Smokies, Shenandoah Valley 0. Check the one you want—ond jot down any 
special place you would like to visit, on margin below. 





Name 


Address 
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In 
y} Tennis 
Equipment 

@ When you think of 

tennis rackets and tennis 
balls what name c 
mind first? WILSON, of 
course. That's true be- 
cause not only high 
school and college stars 
but the Aces of tennis— 
great stars like dynamic 
Ellsworth Vines, use and 
endorse Wilson-made 

equipment. 

So take atip fromthe & 
“stars”. See your Wilson #F. 
dealer now or write for 
the Wilson 1938 Catalog 
of tennis equipment. 


< 
Ellsworth Vines is retained THE “VINES” 3”; 
on Wilson's Advisory Staff Personal Model }:5' 


cM pays nplaye 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS Co. 
Chicago, New York and Other Leading Cities 



































































































































Your VICTOR c=, 

Dealer will help : 
ou choose the 
rame that's best 
for you. % snap- 
ping the VICTOR 
String-Weight over 
an unstrung frame 
he adds the weight 
of the stringing. 
You can then swing 
it and judge accu- 
rately the balance 
and ‘feel of the 
racket when strung. 













Making the Tennis Draw 


Star Players Should Not Meet Until Finals 


VERY summer, after a partic- 
3 ularly good workout on the 
tennis court, someone in the 
crowd is sure to pipe up with “Say 
fellows (or girls), how about a ten- 
nis tournament?” Nine out of ten 
times everybody will roar, “Sure!” It 
seems like a swell idea at first. The 
court is there and you have the time 
and equipment, but then your trou- 
bles begin. Bill wants to play Joe but 
Joe is looking for a softer touch in 
George. Then, nobody knows how to 
divide the group up so that Jack 
won’t play six games while Henry 
is playing only two. In short, we have 
a situation where everybody is will- 
ing to play in the tournament but no 
one who knows anything about run- 
ning one. You can save the day for 
your friends by learning now how to 
make and seed the draw. 

If there are eight players in the 
tournament, it is a simple matter to 
make the draw. For all you have to 
do is pair them up as in Series 1 on 
the bottom of the page. When the 
number of entrants is 4, 8, 16, 32, or 
any other higher power of 2, they 
can always be matched in an equal 
number of pairs in the first round. 

If the entrants are 
unable to be paired 
off evenly, there must 


separate cards or papers, placed in a 
hat, withdrawn one by one at ran- 
dom and copied on the chart in the 
order drawn. The first name or 
names drawn get the top byes. The 
next names drawn are placed in the 
first round, and the last names drawn 
receive byes in the bottom half. 

Once the number of byes has been 
determined, the seeded players can 
be drawn and placed in their proper 
positions. “Seeding” is the term ap- 
plied to the system which keeps the 
leading players in the tournament 
from meeting each other until the 
later rounds. Suppose you have two 
players in your tournament that are 
outstanding. If one is placed in the 
top bracket and the other in the low- 
er bracket, you can thus be assured 
that the best players will go through 
to the finals unless, of course, they 
are upset by unseeded players. It 
would be poor judgment to match 
the best players in an early round. 

In a well organized tournament, 
the difficulty of the matches should 
increase from the first stroke to the 
last. The contests should become 
more and more equal in the later 
rounds. 


HOW TO MAKE THE DRAW 














famed Tennis Coach says: 
47 ON'T play with a 

cheap racket if 
you can afford a better one. Nevertheless, a 
cheap frame with fresh, lively gut, is better 
than a good frame with cheap or dead stringing. 
My choice is VICTOR Strings that Win.” 


ictor 

SURGICAL 

GUT MFG. CO. 

4501 Packers Ave. 

Chicago, U. S. A. 

i P i 

FREE rents co souvis, teh 

your stringer, your coach er 
write us for your copy. 








FIRST ROUND 
be byes in the first A L_ ——— 
round. The purpose of BJ . — 
having byes is to ¢ } © 
bring into the second D J ———— 
round a number of E ¢ 
players than can be F r 
paired off evenly. To 6) a 


determine the num- 
ber of byes, subtract 


the number of com- 


petitors from the next 
higher power of 2. 
For example, ina 
drawing for five play- 
ers (Series 2) the 
number of entrants, 5, 
is subtracted from the 
next higher power of 
2 which happens to 
be 8. This leaves three 
byes. 

If the byes are even 
in number, one - half 
of them are placed at 
the top of the draw 
and one - half at the 
bottom; if they are 
uneven innumber, 
the extra bye is 
placed at the bottom. 
The names of all the 
remaining players 
should be written on 





H J 

SERIES 1: When the number of entrants is 4, 8, 16, 32, or 
any other higher power of 2, they can meet in pairs ac- 
cording to the system shown in the above diagram. 














FIRST ROUND 

0 SET Al 

8} ry | 

cj ——EEE— 
D ASYE) -.---------=-- D) . 

I aii icctitestnicits £ j 


SERIES 2: This draw is for 5 to 8 competitors. With six, 
there is 1 bye at the top and 1 at the bottom. With 7, 
1 bye at the bottom. There are no byes with 8 entered. 


FIRST ROUND 





AAbYE) ...... A 
B 
BAA Bre. ...-8 . 
E 
CA BYE). .2.--€ 
D ) 2 
E E > G 
F Asbye)...--- F 
——nee 
GiA ort}... ---G ‘ 
4 





H@ Byé)....--H } 
10 bre). ..---I 
SERIES 3: The chart for 9 to 16 players. With 9, 3 byes 


at the top and 4 at the bottom; with 10, 3 byes at top 
and 3 at bottom; with 11, 2 byes at top and 3 at bottom. 
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Country Full of Swedes 
(Concluded from page 12) 


over here and help us before the 
Swedes come back and wreck my farm 
and buildings. There’s no telling what 
they'll do next. They’ll be setting fire 
to the house and barn next thing, 
maybe.” 

But I didn’t have time to waste talk- 
ing to the neighbors on the telephone 
line. About that time, some of the 
other Swedes, who were still inside 
the house across the road, began shoot- 
ing off those guns again, and Jim and 
me struck out for the kitchen door. 
Mrs. Frost held it open for us, when 
she saw us on our way, because she 
knew we were headed for the shelter 
of the house. "There’s something about 
a lot of guns going off in Swedes’ 
houses that makes a man jumpy, and 
there was no sense in staying in the 
open and getting plugged with moose 
bullets, whether they were aimed any 
which-way by the Swedes, or just 
fired off haphazard towards us. 

Mrs. Frost tiptoed to the window and 
looked out through the broken pane 
where the chip came sailing through. 
“Tf I had a gun,” she said, “I’d go shoot 
every one of those Swedes before the 
day is done.” 

“Hold on,” Jim said, grabbing Mrs. 
Frost by her arms and holding her as 
tight as he could. “Don’t you go doing 
anything to those Swedes. We don’t 
want to make them mad.” 

“Jim,” I said, “aren’t those Swedes 
already mad about something or other? 
Weren’t they mad just a little while 
ago, out there on the lawn, cutting 
down the maple and to get that yellow 
tom down to the ground!” 

“You don’t know the Swedes like 
we do, Stan,” Jim said, turning Mrs. 
Frost loose and standing by the range 
shivering and shaking. “You’ve lived 
most of your life up in the Back King- 
dom. Those Swedes were only after 
getting that yellow tom. They weren’t 
mad about anything. Nobody provoked 
them.” 

“Well, Jim,” I said, “if you want me 
to, I'll go over there to that house 
across the road and raise hell with 
every Swede on the inside of it for 
cutting down your young maple and 
tearing up Mrs. Frost’s flower bed.” 

“My crown in heaven,” Mrs. Frost 
said, running to Jim and holding on to 
him, “Jim, don’t let Stanley make the 
Swedes mad. This is the only place we 
have to live in, and they'll be here a 
year now this time, maybe two-three, 
if the hard times don’t get any better 
soon.” 

“That’s right, Stan,” he said. “You 
don’t know them like we do. You would 
have to be a Swede yourself to know 
what to tell them. Don’t go over there 
doing anything like that.” 

“But, Jim,” I said, “you and Mrs. 
Frost aren’t scared of the Swedes, are 
you?” 

“No,” he said, his eyes popping out; 
“put don’t go making them mad.” 





Reprinted from The Hound and 
Horn, by permission of the Editors. 
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@ You'll play better tennis from the very day you 
start using Pennsylvanias! You'll get better control 
and greater pace, because they're the most accu- 
rate-playing tennis balls made. And with this 
year's new, longer-napped DURA-WOOL cover, 
you'll get a lot more sets of play—plus more ‘“'stuff’’ 
on your cut and chop shots. Improve your game 


ae with Pennsylvanias— they cost no more! U.S.L.T.A. 
FRESH! -approved, of course, and sold everywhere... 
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PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


GENERAL OFFICES: JEANNETTE, PA. 
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Make Reservations 


EARLY 


for your 
Summer Vacation Cruise 


RUNGSHOLM 


NORTH CAPE CRUISE 
42 pays .... From *550 


LEAVE NEW YORK JUNE 30 





Visit ICELAND, Reykjavik; NOR- 
WAY, Hammerfest, North Cape, Lyng- 
seidet, passing Lofoten Islands, Svarti- 
sen, Trondheim, Aandalsnaes, Merok, 
Oye, Bergen, Oslo; ISLE of GOT- 
LAND, Visby; ESTONIA, Tallinn; 
RUSSIA, Leningrad; FINLAND, Hel- 
singfors; SWEDEN, Stockholm, Goth- 
enburg; DENMARK, Copenhagen. 


GRIPSHOLM 


VIKING CRUISE 


34 Days... from $415 
Leave New York July 23 


Visiting NORWAY, Norheimsund and 
Eidfjord; DENMARK, Copenhagen; 
ISLE OF GOTLAND, Visby; ESTO- 
NIA, Tallinn; SWEDEN, Stockholm, 
Gothenburg; FINLAND, Helsingfors; 
RUSSIA, Leningrad. 


VISIT SCANDINAVIA 
THIS SUMMER! 


Sail on the gleaming white luxury 
Viking liners of the 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
To the Fabled Land of the Vikings 
Regular Sailings from New York. 
All inclusive tours can be arranged. 








Inquire of any Travel Agent or 
SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


4 West 51st Stree? New York, N.Y. 





CURRENT 
HISTORY 


**History-in-thé-Making 
is the most vivid story 


Oy a 











Student Forum 
(Concluded from page 30) 


outraged flutists pointing out our faux 
pas. They are quite right and we un- 
musical editors apologize. Flutes are 
always held on the right. The photo- 
graph was reversed in engraving for 
purposes of a better-designed layout. 
—Editors) 


Imperialism at Home and Abroad 
Dear Forum: 


I happened to read Mr. Sirdofsky’s 
anti-Japanese boycott letter and I wish 
to make a reply to his statement about 
ways of “putting a stop to the bar- 
barous and imperialist aggression of 
Japan.” 

He calls it barbarous and imperial- 
istic aggression. True! But if he will 
read our own American history he will 
find out that those same tactics were 
used by the United States in acquiring 
what is now part of Texas, Nevada, 
New Mexicn, and lower California. 
Have our murals changed? Are we any 
better or above other nations that we 
can go imperialistic for a year or so 
and then expect other nations to sit 
at home and not grow too? 

I will leave it to you as broadminded 
readers of Scholastic to decide. 

Richard Rutherford, 16 
Mt. Pleasant (Mich.) H. S. 


The Six Million 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

Jerry Shaler has the right idea about 
it all. His optimistic attitude is one 
that would benefit all of the young 
people today if they would accept it 
and I believe many of us have his at- 
titude. It is true that we are cocksure 
and confident of our ability to do some- 
thing that is going to set the world 


aright, that is, as nearly right as our 
best efforts can make it. 

Therefore we must set our goal high. 
Our highest goal is to make the world 
better and to straighten out its mud- 
dled affairs. 

So as we prepare to go forth to vic- 
tory or defeat, we, the 6,000,000 high 
school boys and girls of America, say 
to all older Americans: 

“We, who are about to live, salute 
you!” 

Mary Police, 17 
East Fairmont H. S. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


Student Councils 
Dear Forum: 


In a Scholastic a few weeks ago I 
saw the request of Bob Roose for sug- 
gestions on how to conduct a student 
council. Our school here in Cedar- 
ville is also rather small. Three years 
ago the American Government class 
adopted a constitution similar to the 
one of the United States. It was rati- 
fied by the other grades and went into 
effect immediately. Petitions, with 
about 10 signers needed, were circu- 
lated until at least two candidates 
were chosen for President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Secretary and Treasurer. After 
this was finished an election was held, 
with the officers of the Senior class 
acting as an election board. Repre- 
sentatives from each class, from the 
12th grade down to the 8th grade in- 
clusive were chosen at a class meeting. 
The Student Council officers are chosen 
each semester. 

Our Student Council makes laws 
governing the student body, plans 
parties, puts on amusement programs, 
and has some assembly programs. 

Edwin Nordquist 
President of the Senior Class 
Cedarville (Mich.) H. S. 














Avenue, Fitchburg, Mass. 
halis, Washington. 


cago, Illinois. 


PLANTERS CONTEST WINNERS 


Winners of the first, second and third prizes in the Planters 
Peanut Contest which closed April 23, 1938, are as follows: 


FIRST PRIZE: ($25.00): Richard S. Tucker, Jr., 16 Longwood 
SECOND PRIZE: ($15.00) Ted Goodwin, Jr., Route 3, Che- 
THIRD PRIZE: ($5.00) Joe Dellegrazio, 604 N. May St., Chi- 


FOURTH PRIZES ($1.00 each): Frederic St. Aubyn, 529 East 
Madison St., Springfield, Mo.; Richard Buchli, Alma, Kan.; Anne 
Munick, 76 Silver St., New Britain, Conn.; Walter D. Holloway, 
Canfield Road, Columbiana, Ohio; Janice M. King, 147 Vermont 
Street, Rochester, N. Y.; Mary Alyce Smith, Box 647, Dade City, Fla.; 
Miss Aiko Kamikawa, 3724 East Highland Drive, Seattle, Wash.; J. 
Foster Thompson, 4120 Station Ave., Ashtabula, Ohio; John Clay- 
ton, Corydon, Iowa; Elaine Mendelsohn, 675 Empire Boulevard, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Josephine Coshow, 303 East Bridgeport Ave., Spo- 
kane, Wash.; Robert Biberstein, 284 Vine Street Hartford, Conn.; 
Merwyn Forster, Richardton, N. D.; Richard Pennington, 4718 Astral 
Avenue, Jacksonville, Fla., and Evelyn Wolf, Comstock, Mich. 


The 100 honorable mention prize winners will be notified direct. 
Watch For Another Planters Contest in September 
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Radio Contest 


HIRTY-EIGHT high schools 


passed the elimination tests in the 
NBC - Scholastic Radio Competition. 
Recordings made by the radio and dra- 
matic groups in these schools are now 
being auditioned by the judges. One 
winner from each time zone will be se- 
lected for the nation-wide network 
program from which will be selected 
the grand national prize-winner. This 
winner will be announced at the end 
of the program. 

All the participating schools will be 
notified by mail as soon as the first- 
prize winner in each time zone has 
been selected. All recordings will be 
returned. The broadcast of the final- 
ists will take place early in June. 
Watch your local newspapers for an- 
nouncement. 

Here is the list of schools that have 
survived eliminations. On the basis of 
their recordings, one prize winner will 
be selected from each zone: 


Eastern Time Zone 

Milton (Mass.) H. S.; Newton H. S., 
Newtonville, Mass.; Chelsea (Mass.) H. S.; 
W. Hall Senior H. S., West Hartford, 
Conn.; Boys’ H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Abra- 
ham Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Far 
Rockaway H. S., Far Rockaway, N. Y.; 
A. Vail Jr. H. S., Morris Plains, N. J.; East- 
side H. S., Paterson, N. J.; J. Dayton Re- 
gional H. S., Springfield, N. J.; Cleveland 
Jr. H. S., Newark, N. J.; Wilbur Watts 
H. S., Burlington, N. J.; South H. S., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Hughes H. S., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; and Central H. S., Lansing, Mich. 


Central Time Zone 

Arsenal Technical H. S., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Frank Hughes H. S., Clifton, Tenn.; 
Christenberry Jr. H. S., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Knoxville (Tenn.) H. S.; Isaac Litton H. S., 
Nashville, Tenn.; West End H. S., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Kaukuna (Wis.) H. S.; West 
H_ S., Minneapolis, Minn.; Senior H. S., 
Burlington, Iowa; Senior H. S., Ponca City, 
Okla.; Holy Angelis Academy, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Brookings (S. Dak.) H. S.; Argen- 
tine H. S., Kansas City, Kans.; Harrison 
Hill H. S., Fort Wayne, Ind.; and South 
Side H. S., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Mountain Time Zone 
Flathead County, Kalispell, Mont.; Great 
Falls (Mont.) H. S.; Billings (Mont.) H. S.; 
Sena H. S., Santa Fe, N. Mex.; and Gilbert 
(Ariz.) H. S. 


Pacific Time Zone 
Eugene (Oreg.) H. S.; Havermale Jr. 
H. S., Spokane, Wash.; and Beverly Hills 
(Calif.) H. S. 





First Steno: “What did the boss say 
when you asked him for a raise?” 

Second Steno: “He was just like a 
lamb.” 

First Steno: “What did he say?” 

Second Steno: “Baa.” 


Key to Year-End Reviews 
(27-S). f, a, d, b, c, a, d, b, e, e, a. 
(23-E) b, a, f, c, g, d, e, h. 

The figures at the end of each sen- 
tence indicate the volume, number 
and page to which these selections 
refer. 
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HERES 
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Over... 






Those long-awaited vacation days are here at last! And 


New Haven’s great, modern fleet of day.and night trains 
await your departure to Southern New England’s de- 
lightful summer places! Over its network of 1900 miles 


of steel highways more than 100 trains daily will speed 


care-free vacationists to mountain, lake, and shore. 


Join them! Wherever you're going . . 


. camp, hotel, or 


boarding house, enjoy a cool, delightful trip aboard a 


modern air-conditioned New Haven train—actually a 


brief vacation in itself! Solid comfort at low cost! 


Preview the scenic beauties and delightful experiences that 
await you in charming old Southern New England. Free 1938 
resort booklet is profusely illustrated with photographs of 
scores of vacation places. It solves your problem of “where shall 
we go this summer?” Lists Camps, Hotels, Inns, Golf Clubs, etc. 
Also gives resort rates. Write now for your free copy of the 
1938 booklet, “Southern New England Resorts and How to Get 
There,” then plan a long-remembered vacation. Address: Room 


596, South Station, Boston, Mass. 


WHERE 
W Go 


THE NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 
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AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The collezes listed on this page invite YOU to know more about 
life and study in their schools. Choose a college that will most 
suitably fit your personality and at the same time best serve 
your career. The presidents of these colleges will welcome cor- 


respondence with you. 


Catalegues will be sent upon request. 
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BRADLEY COLLEGE, Peoria, Illinois. Co-edu- 
cational. Established 1897. Cosmopolitan stu- 
dent body from 31 states and 3 foreign 
countries. New dormitories for women. 
Besides liberal arts courses, departments in 
Art, Music, Home Economics, Business 
Administration, Public Administration, En- 

neering, Nursing, Secretarial, Pre-legal, 

e-medical, Journalism, Dramatics, Indus- 
trial Arts. Intercollegiate and intramural 
athletics, band, orchestra, chorus, A Capella 
Choir. Attractive campus, fourteen build- 
ings. Write for catalogue and illustrated 
bulletin. Dr. Frederic R. Hamilton, Pres. 


Li seat ete 


CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Dr. 
Donald J. Cowling, Pres. Est. 1866. Co-ed. 
Courses in LAS: Beautiful 800-acre campus 
overlooks Cannon River and picturesque 
valley of George Huntington Lyman Me- 
morial Lakes. Full athletic facilities: Laird 
Athletic Field for Men and Bell Athletic 
Field for Women. Outstanding library of 
about 115,500 volumes. Complete dramatic 
workshop and Little Theatre, student pub- 
lications, extensive music program, free 
placement bureau for students. 
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COLORADO COLLEGE at Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Dr. Thurston Davies, President. A lib- 
eral arts college of the West offers graduate 
and undergraduate courses in Outdoor 
Sciences, Mathematics, History and the 
Social Sciences, including Education and 
Psychology, Language, Literature and the 
Fine Arts, with emphasis on Drama, Music 
and the Plastic Arts, in conjunction with 
the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center. 
Economics Seminars—Summer Courses. 


ELMHURST COLLEGE, Elmhurst, Illinois, 8 
miles west of Chicago. Co-ed. Lib. Arts with 
pre-professional programs. Member North 
Central Ass’n. Emphasizes application of 
knowledge and Christian principles to mod- 
ern problems. Frequent field trips to Chi- 
eago. Strong Division of Social Sciences. 
Project plan in Chemistry. Wide student 
interest in current issues, dramatics, music, 
language clubs, intra-mural sports. Demo- 
cratic life, no fraternities. Cost: $475 to 
$550. Dr. Timothy Lehmann, President. 
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ILLINOIS COLLEGE, Jacksonville, Illinois, Dr. 
H. Gary Hudson, President. Established 1829, 
oldest college in Illinois, in midst of Lincoln 
country, thirty-five miles west of Spring- 
field, two hours north of St. Louis. Co-ed. 
Liberal Arts, preparation for professional 
schools. Fully accredited by all Universities. 
Extensive program of activities—dramatics, 
debate, inter-collegiate and intramural 
athletics, glee clubs, band, journalistic ex- 
perier.ce, literary societies, social life. Costs 
moderate. 
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MILLSAPS COLLEGE at Jackson, Miss. Est. 
1892. Accredited by all regional and na- 
tional agencies. Liberal arts and pre-voca- 
tional. In five years Millsaps graduates re- 
ceived $50,000 in scholarships at graduate 
and professional schools. Vital student life 
expressed in athletic, debate, musical and 
social organizations. All college expense for 
fees and board, $350.00 to $400.00. Climate 
in the gulf coast region mild but stimu- 
lating. For infor. write D. M. Key, Pres. 


MARY HARDIN-BAYLOR 
(Belton, Tex.) 


FOR 93 years a Liberal Arts college for wo- 
men. Unlimited opportunity for cultural 
advancement and individual growth—train- 
ing in leadership afforded by campus organi- 
zations. Delightful program of recreational, 
athletic and social activities—Ideal dormi- 
tory life with young women of charm and 
refinement. Pleasant climate. Direct queries 
to Pres. Gordon G. Singleton, Box 21. 
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MORAVIAN SEMINARY and COLLEGE at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. America’s oldest Boarding 
School for Girls. Beautiful nine-acre campus. Attrac- 
tive buildings and equipment. SEMINARY for girls 
8 to 18. College preparatory and practical courses. 
Separate Junior School for girls 6 to 14. COLLEGE 
for Women. Four-year A.B., B.S. degrees, certifi- 
cate courses; Fine and Applied Arts, Secretarial, 
Dramatics, Music, Laboratory technician. All sports 
—Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Swimming, Riding, 
Archery. Specify catalog desired. Box L. Edwin 
J. Heath, President. 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE at Greeneville Tennes- 
see, Dr. Charles A. Anderson, President, Es- 
tablished 1794. Co-ed. Courses offered in 
Liberal Arts, including piano, organ, voice 
and home economics. Tusculum’s Scale of 
Diagnosis of Personality and Plan of Self- 
Study lead to maximum self-development. 
Athletics for all. Dramatics, glee clubs, or- 
chestra, radio, polity, pre-medical and other 
clubs. Limited enrollment. Attractive cam- 
us of 125 acres, 12 miles from Great Smoky 
ountains. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI at Coral Gables, Fla. 
Dr. Bowman Foster Ashe, Pres. Est. 1925. 
Co-ed. Offers courses in Lib. Arts, Educ., 
Bus. Ad., Music and Law. Well known for 
its 70-piece Student Band and Symphony 
Orch. Inter-collegiate athletic competition 
in football, boxing, wrestling, swimming, 
tennis and golf. Students enrolled from 39 
states. Wide range of student activities. 
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WASHINGTON COLLEGE at Chestertown, Md. 
Dr. Gilbert W. Mead, Pres. Est. 1782 as col- 
lege froma pre-revolutionary academy. First 
chartered college in Md.; 10th oldest in U. S. 
Many noted alumni. George Washington, 
one of the founders, received LL.D. 1789. 
Co-educational since 1891. Enrollment strict- 
ly limited to 300, not more than one-third 
women. Historic, beautiful surroundings; 
small classes; excellent facilities. A.B. and 
B.S. degrees; pre-professional courses. 
Grade-A accreditment. Full program of stu- 
dent activities. 


WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE, Westminster, 
Maryland. Dr. Fred G. Holloway, President. 
Est. 1867. Co-ed. Perfectly located in high- 
lands of Maryland, 28 miles from Baltimore, 
58 from Washington. A 90 acre carpus of un- 
excelled beauty. A liberal arts college with 
limited enrollment. Courses arranged for 
those expecting to enter professional or 
technical schools. Excellent departments of 
education, music and business administra- 
tion: A school that is small, intimate and 
selective, with emphasis on student guid- 
ance. First co-educational school south of 
the Mason-Dixon line. 








Quit Kidding 

Joan Blondell’s son, Norman, 3% 
years old in stockinged feet, is a de- 
termined young character who is in 
training to become a confirmed eccen- 
tric. The other night, Joan asked him 
to fetch her something from the clothes 
closet. The closet was very dark and 
the kid balked. “Too dark,” he insisted. 

“Oh, come, come,” commanded Joan. 
“What are you—man or mouse?” 

Norman shrugged his shoulders. 

“l’'m a mouse,” he replied indiffer- 
ently—and walked off. — Louis Sobol 
in Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


At an amateur show one budding 
star imitated a well-known actor who 
had consented to appear at the per- 
formance. Afterward the amateur 
tackled the professional. 

“Would you mind telling me what 
you think of my abilities as shown by 
my impersonation of you?” he asked. 

“Well,” said the other cheerfully, 
“one of us is awful.”—Vancouver Sun. 


Johnson was talking about his farm 
to a young city man staying at the vil- 
lage inn. “Why don’t you have one of 
those motor harvesting machines?” 
asked the city man. “They do the work 
of six men, you know.” 

The other stroked his beard. “No use 
to me, mister. I’ve only got enough 
work for four men, so the thing would 
be wasting two men’s time.”—Montreal 
Star. 

= 


Scientists declare there are twelve 
different varieties of snow. And that’s 
not including the predicted or weather- 
man snow, that may be anything from 
sunshine to torrential rain——Christo- 
pher Billopp in Baltimore Evening Sun. 


Wanted: Reward 


Aman lost a valuable dog and adver- 
tised in a newspaper, offering five hun- 
dred dollars for it, but got no replies. 
He called the office. 

“T want to see the advertising mana- 
ger,” he said. 

“He’s out,” said the office boy. 

“Well, his assistant.” 

“He’s out, too, sir.” 

“Well, I’ll see the editor.” 

“He’s out, sir.” 

“Great Scott! Is everybody out?” 

“Yes—they’re all hunting your dog.” 


Voice on telephone: What number 
do I have? 

Prison official: What do you mean, 
“What number? This is the warden.” 


Even a worm has its good points: 
When it gets ready to turn it doesn’t 
hold out its hand and confuse you. 
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A MASTER AIRPLANE AND 


ENGINE MECHANIC COURSE 





Is career training at its best at Roosevelt Avia- 
tion School! Q@ This thorough, practical and 
c lete course you fora good position 
at good pay in an industry that offers unlimited 
opportunities to those who can deliver. 

Your Roosevelt Certificate is accepted by the 
aviation industry to mean that you have had the 
approved training that is necessary before you 
can get the right start and satisfactorily do the 
work that will be expected of you. 


Complete information without obligation. Get the 
facts about this and ten other courses. State age. 
Write Today to Dept. S. W. 

AT ROOSEVELT FIELD 
Mineola, Leng Island, New York 














SEPTEMBER 6... 


FALL TERM starts, with 
courses in Commercial 
Art, Dress Design, Inte- 
tior Decorating, Cartoon- 
ing, Industrial Design, 
Fashions, Stage Arts, 
Painting, etc. Plan to be- 
gin study then. Est. 1902. 
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ACADEMY et 
FINE ARTS 


18 S. Michigan Av., Suite L.L.-5, Chicago, HI. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, President 

PLAN NOW FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


in Interior Architecture & Decoration ; Costume 
Design & Illustration ; Advertising Design; 








FALL 


SESSION Teacher Training. Opportunities for advanced 
BEGINS study in Paris & Italy. Send for Catalogues. 
SEPT. 12 Address Box T, 2239 Broadway, New York 











35¢ each: 1 to 
add 10f each to above pr 
IB cach: Ster i 











AFTER 
GRADUATION 
? ? 


Freshman in coltege? 
Taking your place in the 
business world? 


You may not have quite as 
much time for general reading, 
but if you continue with an in- 
dividual subscription to Schol- 
astic, you know that you have 
the one magazine which keeps 
you thoroughly informed. 


Read Scholastic every week 
and have intelligent opinions 
on all vital, current issues. Do 
not be without its rich, cultural 
training. 

Just send $2.00 for your own 
subscription to SCHOLASTIC, 
402 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A National Magazine of Contemporary 

Life and Letters for Supplementary Study 

in High School Classes in English, History, 
and Other Subjects. 


Published in the following editions: Eng- 
lish Edition, Social Studies Edition, and 
Combined Edition. There is also published 
each week a special Teachers’ Edition, 
which includes in addition to the complete 
contents of the Combined Edition, a lesson 
plan based on the full. weekly contents. 


IN THIS ISSUE 
Cover Design: Photo by Owen Reed, 
Scholastic staff photographer. 





Editorial: Ducklings Afloat......... 2 
Country Full of Swedes, by Erskine 
GNI s,s :ccic crn aus eaascus mage 3 


Highland Park Seniors Get to Wash- 
ington by Working, by Lou Bab- 


NE eects sore fescue cianiee 6 
Hosteling, by Adele S. Weiss....... 8 
Boy Dates Girl, by Gay Head....... 10 
Student Picture Page.............. 11 
March of Events Around the World 13-S 
“The Shape of Things to Come”.... 14-S 
Course of National Affairs......... 16-S 
A Reporter Visits the East Side, by 

Morris Markey ..........cccse0 17-E 
Poetry Corner: Elizabethan Ballads. 20-E 
New Appeal of Emerson to Youth, 

Gp TINS TMNOR oo. 5. 6.5.6: 0:0 .0:0:010. 80.0008 21-E 
MOMMY FUME oo cieisicisrcadsasine cass an 22-E 
Imperial Germany vs. Imperial Brit- 

ain, by Harold Bugg. ........< 000 25-S 
Looking Back Five Months......... 28-S 
Scholastic’s News Exam Results.... 29 
RM, ODUIGR ii o.is kbs daececes 30 
Index to VOliIMe BZ... ..6scccvecces 31 
Making the Tennis Draw........... 34 
Radio Contest Announcement...... 37 
Note. The letter ‘‘E’’ after numbers indicates pages 

omitted in Social Studies Edition. The letter ‘‘S’’ after 

numbers indicates pages omitted in English Edition. 

The lett ““T’’ following numbers indicates pages 
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printed in Teacher Edition only. 
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EDITORIAL STAFF 
Maurice R. Rosinson, Editor 
KENNETH M. GouLp, Managing Editor 
Marc ROSENBLUM, Editor, Teacher Edition 
ERNESTINE TAGGARD, Literary Editor 
Contributing Editors 
HAROLD RUGG May LAMBERTON BECKER 
Assistant Editors 
ARTHUR J. GORMAN FRANK LATHAM 
JACK LIPPERT WILLIAM F. WHALEN 
MARGARET HAUSER 


ADVISORY BOARD 

Frederick L. Allen, Howard E. Wilson, 
Eduard C. Lindeman, John Bakeless, Mabel 
A. Bessey, Robert Frost, Elias Lieber- 
man, Elsie Singmaster, Joseph Auslander, 
Henry Seidel Canby, Mary Ellen Chase, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Max J. Herz- 
berg, Alfred Kreymborg, Hughes Mearns, 
Willard W. Beatty, James H. Kelly, 
Brother Leo, Frank Cody, Charles Swain 
Thomas, John W. Withers. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
G. HERBERT McCrAckEN, Director 
S. Z. OPPENHEIM, Manager 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
R. D. MaTHEwson, Manager 
Editorial and Advertising Correspondence 
should be addressed to: Scholastic, 250 
East 43rd St., New York City; Subscrip- 


tion correspondence to: Scholastic, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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IN OCEAN 
FARES 
ON YOUR 


h 


SABBATICAL 
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An unprecedented offer to members of 
the teaching profession. Ask for details. 








SGVINGS FOR EVERYONE 
SPECIAL EXCURSION RATES 


In Tourist and Third Class, on II sailings, 
Sept. 4 to Oct. 2. Southampton, Eng- 
land and return as low as $139.50, Third 
Class. Slightly more to France, Ger- 
many. Stay up to 4 weeks in Europe. 











ENGLAND-FRANCE*GERMANY 

“END OF TERM” SAILINGS 

With College Orchestras On Each Ship 
Swift Lloyd Expresses 


JUNE 16 - JULY 3 JUNE 22 - JULY 9 
HAPAG ““FAMOUS FOUR” EXPRESSES 


DEUTSCHLAND - HAMBURG 


JUNE 16 - JULY 14* JUNE 23* 


neW YORK - HANSA 
JUNE 30 JULY 7 
*Call ot Ireland 


SPECIAL STUDENT SAILING 
LLovo COLUMBUS ure 30 


Cobh « Plymouth « Cherbourg * Bremen 


THIS BOOK WILL AID YOU 


Its 225 pages summarize all 
you'll need to know about a 
trip abroad. Mail coupon 
below. 


HAPAG-LLOYD 
57 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is 25¢ for 225-page illustrated 
book, "Your Trip to Europe". 





Your Travel Agent, or 
Educational Service Dept. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


57 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Hp 669 Fifth Avenue neor 53rd St. 
A™G) Offices and Agents Everywhere 
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nnouncing the Winners 


IN THE LIFE INSURANCE ESSAY CONTEST 
SPONSORED BY THE 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR LIFE INSURANCE EDUCATION 


= YNGRATULATIONS to the winners! And 
at the same time, we wish to apologize 
for the delay in announcing the award of 
the 24 national prizes. You see, the judges 
were literally swamped with essays—a far 
greater number than they had expected to re- 


FIRST PRIZE 


SECOND PRIZE 


Lillian Smith (Beaumont High School) 


644 Avenue C, Beaumont, Texas _ 


Anna Gage (Laurel High School) 


507 Sixth Avenue, Laurel, Mississippi 


ceive—and most of them were so well written 
that it was very difficult to narrow down the 
final choice to the 24 winners. In congratu- 
lating those who won, we wish also to extend 
our sincere thanks to all those who sub- 
mitted essays. You did a splendid job! 


$250.00 
200.00 


THIRD PRIZE Robert Fitzgerald (Georgia Military Academy) 100. 00 


FOURTH PRIZE 


Farine Sechrest (South High School) 


1208 Junia Ave. Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


College Park, Georgia 


75.00 


NEXT TEN PRIZES $50.00 each 


Marguerite Pogliano (Cathedral High School) 
983 South York Street, Denver, Colorado 


Jean Cockburn (East Hartford High School) 


929 Burnside Avenue, East Hartford, Connecticut 


Helen Milam (Robert E. Lee High School) 
3245 Oak Street, Jacksonville, Florida 


Alfred Soo (Saint Louis College) 
1037 Fourth Avenue, Honolulu, Hawaii 


Fanny A. Nalley (Holy Child High School) 
128 N. Jackson Street, Waukegan, Illinois 


Caroly Elinor Horne (Harlan High School) 


South Main Street, Harlan, Kentucky 


Lucille Smith (Sacred Heart Academy) 


7222 Zimple Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Wendell S. Wood (Bethany High School) 
1206 North 70 Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Louis Lasagna (New Brunswick Senior High School) 


108 George Street, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Robert Garlow (Capitol Hill High School) 
415 S. W. 26 Street, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


NEXT TEN PRIZES $25.00 each 


Dolores Ardoyno (Bishop Toolen High School) 
206 Eslava Street, Mobile, Alabama 


Frances Maher (Tempe Union High School) 


Scottsdale, Arizona 


Jack Wilhelm (Central High School) 
827 Quackenbos Street, Washington, D. C. 


Le Verne Metz (Senior High School) 


634 Jefferson Street, Dubuque, Iowa 


Beulah Webber (Independence Senior High School) 


Independence, Kansas 


Mary Faye Cotter (Custer County High School) 
Miles City, Montana 


Jimmy McCauley (Las Cruces Union High School) 


Las Cruces, New Mexico 


Eileen Quinn (Corning Free Academy) 
171 West First Street, Corning, New York 


Kenneth A. Hawkins (Steele-High School) 
50 Woodcrest Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


Betty McBraun (High Line High School) 
Box 36, Des Moines, Washington 























